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NITED STATES Republicans who realize the 

perils of the international situation are in the diffi- 
cult position of having to seek at the same time the de- 
feat of the New Deal and the defeat of German designs 
against the Americas; and in order to have any 
hope of defeating the New Deal they have to act as 
if they had no particular interest in defeating the 
German designs—for they need the votes of practic- 
ally all the isolationist and even the completely pro- 
German elements in the American electorate. The 
campaign against Mr. Roosevelt—who if his week-end 
pronouncement on international affairs is any clue 
is prepared to run for a third term—will be based 
almost entirely on the cry that “he is not keeping us 
out of war.” There are additional votes to be gained 
by that cry and none by mere attacks upon the New 
Deal, as to which the mind of every American is 
already made up one way or the other. The 
Convention platform, the propaganda of the Saturday 
Evening Post and the isolationist columnists and 
broadcasters, are all intended to work up a new sense 
of futility and of un-Americanism about «ny effort by 
the United States to influence the course of affairs in 
Europe, and a new virulence of suspicion about 
British “propaganda.” And because Mr. Willkie is 
definitely a dangerous contender, this campaign will 
to a great extent tie the hands of Rooseveltian advo- 
cates of strong and immediate action against Ger- 
many. By the time Mr. Willkie is elected, if he is 
going to be elected, it may be too late for the United 
States to prevent the Nazification of large parts of 
South America, and perhaps even the Nazi control 
of the Atlantic. 

There must be some among the more intelligent 
Republicans who realize the significance of this situ- 
ation, and who begin to feel that even the defeat of 
the New Deal is hardly worth such a price. Indeed 
we know that there are such Republicans, for two of 
them have joined Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and must 
have brought with them the support of a considerable 
faction of their party. But the dangerous question 
is not, who will win the elections? As to that, we 
suspect that Mr. Willkie, once in power, would speedily 
become almost as interventionist as Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is, will the struggle for the isolationist vote com- 
pel even Mr. Roosevelt to go isolationist during 
the next few weeks or months? Or will he have the 
courage to maintain what he believes to be the proper 
defensive policy for the United States against Ger- 
many—a policy involving the utmost of American 
assistance to Great Britain—in spite of the risk that 
it may entail the defeat of the Democratic party and 
of the New Deal? We believe that he has the cour- 
age, but his last utterance looked a little like a move 
towards compromise. 


Mr. Roosevelt's New Line 


‘vee advent of Mr. Wendell Willkie into the presi- 
dential arena, and the near approach of the 
Democratic Convention and the presidential election, 
do not seem to have improved President Roosevelt’s 
wisdom in dealing with foreign affairs. His latest 
Suggestion must be interpreted as being put forward 
with much more attention to its usefulness in the 
American elections than to its usefulness in the 
European conflict. As regards the possessions in 
the Western hemisphere of the various defeated 
European nations, the suggestion that they should be 
temporarily looked after, not by the United States, 
but by a conference of North and South American 
nations, is in itself not wholly unreasonable, though 
if adopted as a permanent principle it might lead to 
consequences which the United States would find 
embarrassing. But the idea that any similar method 
could be employed for looking after territory in 
Europe and Asia is too fantastic for serious con- 
sideration, and its enunciation can only be ascribed 
to a desire to convince a section of the American 
electorate that Mr. Roosevelt has no intention of 
taking any part in the readjustment of the affairs of 
those two unfortunate continents. 
The world is not divided up into watertight com- 
partments as Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion would seem 
0 imply. Even the watertightness of the Americas 
der the Monroe Doctrine has been rendered pos- 
ble only by the existence of the British fleet. and if 
British fleet should cease to be the mistress of 
seas the American republics will be hard put to it 
feep the victorious European nations from infer- 
ng in the Americas on a large scale. In other 
@s. the status quo in the Americas has been ma'n- 
Bd, not by the Americas themselves, but by the 
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Americas with the aid of the British, who have had 
no aggressive designs in the Western hemisphere. 
Correspondingly, the peaceable adjustment of terri- 
torial claims in Europe and Asia cannot possibly be 
arrived at without the assistance of the world’s other 
great maritime power outside of those two con- 
tinents, namely the United States. Mr. Roosevelt, we 
believe, is perfectly aware of this fact, and hopes that 
his declaration of American disinterestedness will be 
taken for what it is worth by its Furopean readers — 

that is te say, as a cleverly designed move in the 
American elections. 

We need hardly point out that the admission of 
Germany into the Americas would be just as objec- 
tionable to the United States if nine-tenths of the 
American Republics voted for it as if they all voted 
against it. It is not the opposition of the American 
Repuolics that tnakes it objectfonabie, but simply the 
dangerousness of Germany. The question is one of 
power politics pure and simple; but questions of 
power politics cannot be frankly discussed as such in 
the United States in an election year, so Mr. Roose- 
velt has to find a formula under which to disguise his 
policy. In order to make it look more plausible he 
suggests the same formula for application to Europe 
and Asia, where it is even more incapable of being 
taken seriously than it is in the Americas. 


The New Cabinet 


HE general feeling of the Dominion concerning 

the three new appointments to the Cabinet which 
were announced on Monday is unquestionably one of 
grave disappointment that the Prime Minister was 
unable to utilize the occasion in order to bring into 
the Government representatives of other shades of 
political opinion than his own. The advent of the 
IIlon. Angus Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia, un- 
questionably adds considerable strength; but all that 
can be said of the other two appointees is that they 
have still to demonstrate their fitness for high office 
in a time of great national emergency. 

The general disappointment, however, is not due 
so much to the presence of Col. Gibson and Col. 
Mulock, both of whom have ancestral advantages, as 
to the absence of any man with a particular claim 
upon the loyalties either of Conservatives, of Labor, 
or of the non-Liberal agriculturists. Unfortunately 
it is impossible to tell exactly who is to blame for this 
state of affairs. We naturally do not know whom 
Mr. King approached with the offer of a portfolio, 
nor the motives which led those to whom portfolios 
were offered to decline them. It is probable that in- 
formation will leak out in the near future which 
will shed some light on the manoeuvres of the past 
few weeks. But in the meantime there is likely to be 
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a general impression that influential non-Liberals of 
the type whom Mr. King would be likely to consider 
as potentialities for a more broadly based cabinet are 
not convinced of the permanency of the present Gov- 
ernment, and are deferring their participation in 
public affairs until circumstances permit them to 
have some say in the choice of a leader. 

The grounds of such an expectation—if expecta- 
tion there is—are not very clearly visible to us at 
the moment, but these are days in which both situa- 
tions and opinions change with terrifying rapidity, 
and it is barely conceivable that Mr. King’s pledges 
on the subject of overseas conscription, which have 
made him the only possible Prime Minister for some 
time past, might make him an impossible Prime 
Minister at some time in the not distant future. 


The Death Penalty 


T IS proposed, by a bill introduced into the House 
of Commons last week and approved by the special 
committee on the Defence of Canada Regulations, to 
impose the death penalty for certain crimes when 
committed by aliens, which would constitute treason 
if committed by a British subject. Treason is a 
breach of the obligations of the subject to the Crown, 
and cannot therefore be committed by a person who 
is not a subject. The laws relating to treason are 
very ancient, and at the time when they were enacted 
there were few persons in the world who made a 
practice of residing outside of the territory of their 
own nationality. Today, in countries like Canada, 
which have until recently kept their gates wide open 
to foreign settlers and imposed no demand for 
naturalization, the situation is profoundly different. 
There are in Canada a great number of persons of 
foreign nationality, some of whom are undoubtedly 
animated by that new and to us strange feeling of 
racial loyalty which impels them to regard Herr 
Hitler or Signor Mussolini as the proper object of 
their duty, rather than the government of the country 
in which they have settled. They are not strangers 
or temporary visitors; they are settlers in our midst, 
and they have all the advantages of Canadian nation- 
ality except the vote. If their loyalty is not to us but 
to our enemies, they are as dangerous to us as the 
most treasonable among our own people, and there is 
no reason in logic or justice why they should not be 
treated in exactly the same manner if they commit 
any action against the peace and security of the state. 
At the same time we must not forget that the 
definition of treason is extremely vague, and that the 
definition of treachery, the new crime for which the 
death penalty may be invoked against foreigners in 
Canada, is equally vague. We have been in the habit 
of relying greatly upon the good sense of the Crown 


NG SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


HIS is such a fantastic war that any day now we 
expect to hear that a Swiss destroyer has brought 
Herr Hitler to Canada as a war refugee. 
we 


PROPHECY 
It’ll be a short war or long, 
And [ll be right or I'll be wrong. 
Old Sagacious Manuscript. 
e 
We are waiting for Russia's hollow excuse that 
her invasion of the Balkans is because she too needs 
living Rumania. 
+ 


Modern Similes: As retiring as the Italian: navy. 


e 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you give an excuse over the telephone you will be 
satisfied the other party believes you. 
a 
It’s been a tough month for the holidayers. In- 
stead of coming back sun-burned they’ve come back 
mildewed. 
e 
But you have to hand it to the Italian navy. 
certainly putting up a great flight 


It’s 


We understand that Premier King is now engaged 
upon the composition of a theme song: “There'll 
Always be a Liberal Party”. 

e 

Question of the Hour: 

the cottage but beans?” 


“Isn't there anything in 


. 
It seems pretty hopeless. Apparently the only 
way to get a truly National government in Canada is 
for everyone to join the Liberal Party. 
. 

What this world needs, of course, is less wishful 

thinking and more thinkful wishing. 
* 

Nobody seems to know where Hitler will attack 
next, the lightning war never striking in the same 
place twice. 

° 

We doubt if Mussolini went in the war to help 
Hitler so much as he did to help himself to the spoils 

oe 

Esther says she can’t understand it. She says she 
applied for a job with the secret service and after 
they listened to her they suggested she try to get a 
job with the departmert of information 


a a 
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BOMBS OVER BRITAIN. The air war between 
Great Britain and Nazi Germany is increasing in 
intensity as the days and nights go by. Britain 
continues to bomb purely military objectives, 
Nazi Germany is not so particular. Above, lett, 
a row of houses in Cambridgeshire in which a 
number of civilians died as the result of a Ger- 
man assault. Right, the wreckage of a German 
bomber brought down during the raid. 


authorities and of the Courts to refrain from seeking 
and awarding the death penalty for actions which 
might come within the definition but which are not 
sufficiently serious in their consequences to make it 
justifiable in the opinion of the majority of civilized 
people. We hope that this sense of proportion can 
still be relied upon, even when the accused is a person 
of alian enemy origin. But recent demands, in the 
Toronto press and elsewhere, for the imposition of 
the death sentence upon certain criminals of Italian 
origin for crimes other than murder the only 
crime for which the death penalty has been tolerated 
by Canadian public opinion for many years have 
given evidence of a certain increase of bloodthirsti- 
ness which is not an altogether pleasant sign. 


Defence With Justice 


M* J. L. COHEN, K.C., of Toronto, who has had a 
good deal of experience in dealing with the 
workings of the Defence of Canada Regulations, has 
presented a memorandum to the committee now en- 
gaged on their revision, in which he lays great stress 
on the need for safeguards in the shape of ‘‘provisions 
which, without detracting from the protective and 
preventive object of the Regulations, guard indi- 
viduals or groups against any unnecessary injury or 
prejudice.” He admits the necessity for the denial 
of formal public trial of cases arising under the 
Regulations, but points out that this very denial 
creates a need for a “review or appeal procedure,” 
which, without violating the requirements of promp- 
titude and secrecy, will give all possible assurance 
against error and unnecessary injury either to individ- 
uals or to associations. This need is partly recognized 
in existing Regulations, which provide for a “review- 
ing committee” for individual cases; but Mr. Cohen 
suggests, and we think rightly, that these provisions 
are defeated by the current practice of ‘‘one-man 
committees,” and urges that there should never be less 
than three members, and that they should not be con- 
fined to officials. 

There is at present no provision whatever for 
reviewing an order declaring an association or organ- 
ization to be illegal, review being available for indi- 
viduals only. This seems to be a most regrettable 
and illogical omission, and we hope that the com- 
mittee will recommeid steps to remedy it. The need 
for review is even greater for an association than for 
an individual, as there is no provision for the defence 
being heard in the original proceedings for invoking 
a declaration of illegality. The consequences of such 
a declaration are very far-reaching, including the 
confiscation of all the association’s property, and 
the possible prosecution of all members, who are auto 
matically condemned if they cannot disprove their 
membership, and cannot plead that the association 
should not have been declared illegal. 

It is improbable that the right of review would 
lead to the reversal of any considerable number of 
declarations of illegality, but its mere existence would 
tend to make the original tribunal considerably more 
careful in the exercise of its immense powers 


New Toronto's By-law 


HERE appears te be a distressing difference of 

opinion between the town of New Toronto and 
the Dominion Government as to the proper handling 
fo the capital-labor relationship with a view to the 
winning of the war. Persons engaged in working for 
the organization of a trade union in one of the in- 
dustries of that municipality have been distributing 
circulars reprinting lengthy extracts from the Gov 
ernment’s recent Statement of Princip'es governing 
labor-employer relations during the war, in which 

(Continued on Next Page) 



































































































United States Should 


BY MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT, U.S. 


New York. 


URING the last week we have had several useful 

lessons. 

We have seen that the British government sets so 
high a value on sea power that it was willing, even at the 
risk of turning a former ally into an enemy, to take the 
most drastic measures to prevent acquisition by Germany 
of additional capital ships. 

We have seen the tremendous moral value in war, let 
alone material value, of a bold and resolute policy which 
is not handicapped by refusal to take risks. 

We have seen to what abject submission a proud and 
warlike nation may be reduced by the new “strategy of 
terror,” once its organized resisting power has been 
broken and the lives of its citizens are at the mercy of a 
modern technique of conquest as ruthless as that of 
Genghis Khan or Timur, and far more efficiently 
equipped and administered. 

We have had laid at rest the rumors which have been 
going about to the effect that Britain now intends to sue 
for peace in her turn. 

We have been told that Nazi Germany does not recog- 
nize the basic concept of the Monroe Doctrine, and that 
Germany sees no reason why some European nations, and 
not others, should have possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Germany Warns Latins 


We have read in Herr Hitler’s own newspaper, the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, a warning to our Latin- 
American neighbors on the “unsatisfactory” attitude of 
their press, with a grim forecast that Germany will never 
forget where she found friendship and where criticism, 
when it comes time to adjust the future relations of 
Germany and Latin-America. 

We have been brought face to face with the possibility 
that, with the expressed German attitude toward South 
America what it is, the French possessions in this hemis- 
phere, and presumably those of the Netherlands and 
Denmark as well, may, under the control of German- 
directed puppet governments in the home states, become 
centres of Nazi influence and intrigue in the New World 

to say nothing of becoming naval and air bases. And 
this may be done without any change of flag or transfer 
of sovereignty; without, that is, any outward violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

We have seen, from French statements, that the 
Germans never once abandoned their pressure to obtain 
control of the French fleet, despite their promises and 





assurances that it would not be used against Great Britain 


in this war. Taking those promises at face value, for 
what purpose was it intended that it should be used? 

Conning over these lessons, adding them to what we 
know f our own military position, we come to certain 
inescapabDle onctusions 


Real Stake is Rule of Sea 
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Any Course Contains Risks 





Remember that we take risks anyway If we do 
nothing, we take the risk that the British fleet, in the 
hands of a Nazified British government under control of 
a ruthless German master, or in the hands of German 
officers and men, may be employed to further German 
ambitions in the New World which will bring us into 
deadly danger. This risk we must weigh against the risks 


we take f we now try to prevent such a thing from 
happening. It can be prevented from happening only by 
prolonging the powers of British resistance, either in 
the British Isles, or if that be impossible in the end, then 
in the dominions and colonies of the Empire. 

While this resistance continues, we purchase time to 
continue with the scarcely-begun labors of completing 
our own defenses. When this resistance ends, we must 
face alone whatever may betide. In the face of existing 
facts, in the face of no more than the past week’s lessons, 


we had better have done with all contentions of the “we- 
can-get-along-with-Hitler” order. We have seen the end 
to which appeasers come. We can get along with a vic- 
torious Hitler only under conditions where we can oppos¢ 
his force with superior force Chat means first of all sea 
power. We yme back to the facts of the situation we 
come back to the British fleet 
gut what can we do to prolong British resistance? 


Hope the First Factor 


First of all, we in give the British people hope. It 
was the death of hope which was the death of the French 
tepubli If e do nothing, the British will fight, but 
they will fight as men fight who see no use in fighting 
save to sell the ves as dearly as they may. This is the 
greatest and most far-reaching aid we can afford the 
$ritist 

Second, we can make available to British warships the 
use of our North Atlantic bases for maintenance and 
repair, now that their own are so severely threatened 

Third, we in organize on a grand scale efforts to 
evacuate the hildren and some of the women of the 
British Isles, presuming that British resistance continues 
long enough to enable these plans to become effective 

Fourth e can increase in all categories not impair 
ing our own defense, and without the present restrictions 
of the Neutrality Act, our material aid to Britain 

Fifth, we can now make such agreements as shall 
assure the safety of the British Dominions and colonies 
by American-British naval co-operation in the event of 
the forced evacuation by the British fleet of its home 


bases. This would involve our agreeing not to permit the 
Germans access to American foodstuffs and supplies as 
long as they were fighting Britain. It would require the 
support of our Latin-American neighbors, and the as- 
sured command of the Atlantic Ocean 


Far-Flung Bases Needed 


Sixth, we can now take such steps as shall assure us of 
having fully manned, equipped and defended bases to 
make this policy good —in Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, Trinidad, the Azores and on the west coast of 
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Break With Germany At Once 
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THE MEN WHO MUST KEEP GERMANY 
FROM BRITAIN'S SKIES. These members of a 
crack fighter squadron—on a 24-hour watch— 
are protecting an industrial section in Great 
Britain. Left, an aircraftman, on duty at the tele- 
phone, receives orders from the controller at 
operations room. He repeats the instructions to 
the pilots of the squadron who are waiting in 
the crew room. Right, pilots, just returned, re- 
port to the intelligence officer the details of 
their engagement with the enemy. 





Africa. This, too, requires agreement with Britain as to 
the future defence of these localities. 

Seventh, we can, in agreement with Australia and 
New Zealand, take such steps for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Western Pacific as may be possible in 
view of our Atlantic situation. 

Eighth, we must meanwhile build our own defences as 
energetically as we possibly can. 

Ninth, we might well consider at this time the advis- 
ability of breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany. 
This would not only symbolize our attitude, but it would 
put us in a position to urge our Latin American neighbors 
to do likewise, thus enabling us to rid ourselves of the 
focal points of intrigue and subversive activity which are 
1oW operative in every Nazi and Fascist embassy, legation 
1d consulate to the south of the Rio Grande. ‘These 


ties would continue underground, no doubt; but on 

it basis they can be dealt with in other fashions than 

ire permissible with diplomatic agencies. As an example 
1f what is meant, it is reported from Mexico City that the 
German legation in Guatemala hands out every day some 
10,000 pies of a “News Bulletin” praising Germany and 


Italy nd attacking not only Britain but the United 
States. This sort of thing is becoming intolerable 
Of surse, in all that we do, we must weigh out 
ind our limitations. We ought not to sound trum- 
ets or fling banners to the breeze. We cannot plunge 
headlong into a desperate attempt to drive the Germans 
ut of Britain, if they get in. We do not have the power: 
to do so, and we ought not to waste our strength in 
attempting the impossible. Restraint, limited objectives, 
the taking of well-calculated risks; a policy firm in prin- 
ciple, cautious in plan but bold in execution — and a clear 
sense of the value of time: These are the requisites. 


Appeasement No Shield 


Some of the acts above suggested may in the legal 
sense be considered acts of war. They will certainly be 
acts highly irritating to Germany. But the time has come 
to realize that appeasing conquerors, or shrinking from 
the mere sound of the word “war,” is no assurance of 
safety. 

Indeed, it is an invitation to attack. Legalistic in- 
terpretations of belligerence and neutrality are outworn 
fictions of a day that is dead and gone. What is required 
of the American people and their leaders in this hour of 
crisis is a realistic facing of unpleasant facts and the 


adoption of a national policy which will assure the safety 
of the republic. 

There can no longer be any doubt in any thinking 
citizen’s mind of the reality of the danger, or the charac- 
ter of the threat with which we have to deal. But we 
ought to remember that the resources of Nazi Germany 
are not inexhaustible; that famine will gnaw at Europe’s 
vitals this coming winter; that Hitler has not acquired 
access to any source of petroleum which can really take 
care of his requirements; and that his bid for world 
empire, like those of Philip II, Louis XIV, Napoleon and 
Wilhelm II before him, can be-strangled by sea power in 
the end — provided sea power is given time to do its slow 
but inexorable work. 


Self-Preservation First Law 
It is not our duty to preserve the balance of power in 


Europe. Historically that is the task of Britain. Suc- 
cessive British governments have shirked this duty; a 


generation of British people have refused to bear the 
burdens of armament. Admit all this— and yet we are 
today faced with a situation which, while not wholly of 
our making, must nevertheless be dealt with not on the 
basis of wishful thinking and idle recrimination, but on 
the basis of self-preservation in the face of deadly danger. 
War is a terrible thing to have to contemplate; but defeat 
in war — especially in modern war — is worse. 

Our sole concern should be with our own future. This 
future is bound up, in a world ruled by force, with 
maintenance of the command of the seas by which, and 
only by which, danger may come to us or our neighbors. 
Such measures as we can take to this end ought to be 
taken, must be taken. These are not only material mat- 
ters; they extend also into the realm of the spirit and the 
will. We have the power to save ourselves if only we can 
make up our minds in time, and act accordingly. If we sit 
idly taking counsel of our fears, we shall have to pay the 
price that others have paid who cried Peace, Peace, when 
there was no peace. 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
collective agreements are strongly endorsed and the 
use of intimidation to prevent workers from joining 
unions is declared an offence. The distributors of 
these circulars have been served with summonses on 
‘the charge that they did “within the municipal limits, 
distribute, throw or offer by hand to pedestrians, a 
pamphlet, circular or printed matter of a class 
deemed likely to cause unrest among the inhabitants 
of the community, contrary to by-law 1084 (4).”’ We 
have no intention of prejudging this case, which has 
vet to be heard by the constituted authorities; but 
we cannot refrain from pointing out that if pam- 
phlets drawing attention to the declarations of the 
Dominion Government, and pointing to their entirely 
logical conclusions, are “likely to cause unrest among 
the inhabitants’’ of New Toronto, there must be 
something seriously wrong either with the inhabi- 
tants of New Toronto or with the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The inhabitants of New Toronto are entirely 
at liberty to disagree with the Dominion . Govern- 
ment; many inhabitants of older Toronto do so. But 
we do not think they are free to suppress the views 
of the Dominion Government even though they dis- 
agree with them, and even though those views should 
be such as to “cause unrest” among those inhabitants. 


Anger and Wisdom 


T WOULD be extremely unfortunate if the not 
unnatural resentment of Canadians at the attitude 
of Mr. Henry Ford towards the supply of war e uip- 
ment for the Allies from his American plants should 
have the effect of seriously curtailing the business of 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada. To use an 





WITH BRITAIN'S CRACK FIGHTERS OF THE AIR. 
the ground crew. Loading the thousands of bullets in the eight Browning machine gums is described as 
“putting the Hurry in the Hurricane”. 


Re-arming the aircraft is one of the many duties of 


ancient but admirable simile of Sydney Smith, ab- 
staining from purchasing a Canadian Ford car in 
the hope of punishing Mr. Ford is very much like 
stroking the dome of St. Paul’s in the hope of pleas- 
ing the Dean and Chapter. Mr. Ford’s personal share 
in the gross takings of Canadian Ford is so small as 
to be negligible, and anyhow he is the last man in the 
world to be distressed at a monetary loss incurred 
in what he undoubtedly regards as obedience to his 
principles. The great bulk of the gross receipts of 
Canadian Ford is distributed in Canadian wages, 
Canadian salaries, and payments for Canadian ma- 
terials; and to deprive these people of ninety-nine 
dollars and ninety cents, which they very badly need, 
in order to deprive Mr. Ford of one dime which he 
does not need at all, is a very illogical kind of 
proceeding. 

The Ford Motor Company of Canada is one of the 
largest participants in the business of equipping the 
Canadian and British forces; and would continue to 
be so even if Mr. Ford objected to its doing that sort 
of business, which he has expressly stated that he 





TOGETHER 


Now that my hand has the warm touch of yours, 
*" Waves that curl near shall not drift us apart, 
Afternoon winds can blow summer away, 

Sunsets may fade. 


With the sure peace of your voice at my side, 
Far-fluted trains may call sadly at dusk, 
Now that I no more am severed from love, 
No more alone. 
ALAN CREIGHTON. 





does not. Its ability to perform this service, which is 
of immense value to our war effort, is entirely based 
upon its organization for the production of cars for 
use in civil life. The manufacture of war equipment 
is not a permanent business, and if Canadian Ford is 
to be able to carry it on as efficiently and as cheaply 
as possible, it must be able to count upon retaining a 
considerable part of its peace-time business even 
throughout the war and upon resuming that business 
in its full proportions when war production comes to 
an end. The Canadian Government has made it abun- 
dantly clear that it is most anxious that the normal 
flow of civil business in the Ford works in Canada 
should not be interfered with just because many 
Canadians happen to be angry with Mr. Ford; and 
we are confident that the best interests of the country 
will be served by following the Government’s lead in 
this matter. 


Mr. MclIntosh’s Views 


[* A recent article in SATURDAY NIGHT on the career 
of Mrs. Neilsen, the new Member of Parliament 
for North Battleford, Sask., it was stated that her 
opponent and predecessor, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, had 
for a long time been an opponent of the work of the 
Fellowship of the Maple Leaf, the British organi- 
zation for aiding British settlers in Western Canada- 
Mr. McIntosh writes that he has never directly or 
indirectly opposed or even criticized this work, and 
had until recently no knowledge of the Fellowship’s 
existence. He also writes that he had nothing to do 
with the eviction proceedings against Mrs. Neilsen, 
which were instituted by a firm of lawyers outside of 
the constituency, acting in behalf of a mortgage com- 
pany. There was a suggestion in the article that the 
Liberal party organization might have had something 
to do with these proceedings, but none connecting 
Mr. McIntosh with them personally; and as regards 
the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf, we must express 
our regret that any misrepresentation of Mr. McIn- 
tosh’s position should have appeared in our eolumns- 
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Make Canada Different 


BY STUART ARMOUR 


There will be United States tourists in Canada again, 
in large numbers, just as soon as the Americans get 
used to the passport situation. There is not, and prob- 
ably will not be, any obstacle in their getting into Can- 
ada; but owing to their own regulations they have to 
be sure that they will be able to get back without too 
nuch trouble. Meanwhile Canada wants and welcomes 
American tourists, and Mr. Armour, a Canadian who 
has resided for many years in the Land of the New Deal, 
suggests some wuiteresting ways of attracting them. 


[* BEAUTY is in the eye of the beholder, romance is in 
the mind of the traveller. Implant in the mind of a 
tourist that he is in a romantic country, and even the 
most tumbledown shack becomes quaint in his estima- 
tion. Canada to the average American is personified by 
the R.C.M.P., the Dionne quintuplets and other figures 
ibout whom he has woven a romantic legend. While the 
iverage American looks upon Canadians as akin to him- 
self, he generally thinks of us as living in an environment 
lifferent from his own. It would pay Canada very hand- 
somely to foster and emphasize this idea that we are 
lifferent from the United States. Donald Moffat has 
vittily said: ‘‘Canadians are American to the English 
ind English to the Americans.” We have done much 
n the past to confirm English opinion about us. It would 
be most profitable if we now took steps to give confirma- 
tion to the American view. 

Probably the best and easiest way of creating the 
roper British atmosphere for American tourists would 
ve to have a scarlet-ciad and well-mounted R.C.M. Police- 
nan stationed at the Canadian end of each bridge leading 
nto this country and at each roadside customs house. 
The chief if not the sole function of these would be to 
reate a romantic atmosphere, and to impress upon in- 
coming tourists at the very outset of their visit that they 
ire in anew and British country. Admittedly, this would 
be pure showmanship, but all ceremonial really falls 
nto this category. By this simple means we could make 
it plain to tourists that they were entering another land, 
and we could do it without resort to the irksome passport 
regulations which used to bring this fact home so forcibly 
to travellers in Europe. 

Americans are omnivorous searchers after things 
iifferent or unusual. If we adopt the traditional cere- 
monies of our two parent races, or develop traditional 
ceremonies of our own, and then advertise them at- 
tractively in the United States, we shall be able to attract 
far more tourists than by harping on our hunting and 
fishing facilities. One of the most effective Canadian 
advertisements of recent years was that appearing over 
the signature of the Prime Minister. Its effectiveness 
was enormously enhanced by the simple fact that it dis- 
played our handsome Coat of Arms. In other words, the 
advertisement was not only different in form, but it 
emphasized the fact that we are part of the great British 
IEmpire—that Canada is monarchical and thus different 
from the United States. 


Deer Are Not Rare 


Our tourist advertising usually stresses the fact that 
Canada is “a sportsman’s Paradise”. Whatever the truth 
if this statement, the expression has become hackneyed 
beyond all effectiveness. In the single state of 
Pennsylvania the annual kill of deer, amounting to well 








Apology to the Admiralty 


LL the sweets of the world are mine, 
4 Freedom and laughter, love and wine, 
Children singing, and lambs at play, 
Trees and flowers and grasses gay 
And the whole brave beauty of every day. 


Even the bitters in my store 

Have some sweet in their inner core 

Pain and poverty bring me care, 

Death reaps savagely here and there, 
But I walk with memories bright and rare. 


Never once have I thought of slaves 
Sinking into their blood-marked graves, 
Poets, prophets and men of art 

Beaten with rods in the open mart 
And the limbs of the virgins torn apart. 


Never once on my dreamy path 

Gave I heed to the ships of wrath 
Guarding me in my soft delights; 
Frowning galleons, in surging flights 
lhrough the angry days and the inky nights 


Oh, the shame of my careless ways! 
Praising God on my sabbath days, 
Walking happily, bold and free, 
Never praising the men at sea 
Who are helping God to be good to me. 
J. E. MIDDLETON. 
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ver 20,000 head, is probably greater than in the whole 
of Canada. What is true of Pennsylvania is true in some 
degree of all the Eastern United States. Despite the 
rapid growth of urbanization, the work of game con- 
servation bodies has provided exceptionally good fishing 
and shooting almost at the gates of even the largest 
American cities. 

Of all the scores of Americans who have asked me 
about visiting Canada, or who have told me of their 

ts to this country, scarcely one has ever mentioned 
fishing or hunting or camping or canoeing. Those are 
recreations they can get so easily and abundantly at 
home. What they talk about is the Frenchness of Mont- 
real, the Citadel at Quebec, the Mounties they saw in the 
flesh, the English-type helmets worn by the “bobbies” 
in Toronto. They are not looking for sameness, and th 
only note of disappointment that one encounters in 
talking with them is that there are too few differences. 

Cities, of course, make the greatest impression upon 
tourists. If they are unusually beautiful or unusually) 
quaint they soon become Meccas for free-spending travel- 
lers. Not all Canadian cities can make claims to great 
beauty or unusual qualities. But by emphasizing their 
British or French characteristics they can, in time, make 
themselves of interest to travellers from south of the 
line, especially if those travellers are already imbued with 
romantic notions about us. In most of our tourist ad- 
vertising, except that about Quebec, scarcely a word is 
said about those things which Canada alone possesses In 
North America. Instead of emphasizing our differences 
from the United States, every effort seems to be made 
to make Canada appear as being very littie different from 
any State of the American Union. This same effort is 
all too evident in the way in which our towns and cities 
ape the appearance of towns and cities south of the 
international boundary. 

Toronto is one of the great cities of the Empire. It 
ranks in importance with Melbourne, Sydney, Cape 
Town, Bombay and Calcutta. Yet, each of these cities 
has a Lord Mayor to symbolize its civic dignity and im- 
portance, The chief magistrate of Canada’s largest 
English-speaking city should also bear that honorable 
title. His induction into office should be made the occa- 
sion for a suitable display of pageantry and ceremonial, 
and it should be used to attract visitors to the city. In 
bygone days the Mayor of Toronto did wear a robe as 


well as a chain of office on all official occasions. 


is 


That 
_& custom which could be revived with profit to the 
office of Mayor and to the benefit of citizens of Toronto 
generally. Authority does nothing to enhance its prestige 
when it lays aside its trappings and its symbols. To 
paraphrase an old saying—‘Authority poorly clad is held 
in low esteem.” ; 

In far too many cases those who visit Toronto pass 
through the city without tasting its essential flavor. This 
is largely because they have not been taught to look for 
differences, or the differences which do exist have not 
been sufficiently emphasized. It is hard for a touring 
American to realize, for instance, that Toronto is one of 
the most pro-British cities in all His Majesty’s dominions. 
Chere is not a great deal in the city which visualizes for 
the stranger this deep attachment to the Crown. Nor 
is there any daily ceremony to bring home to stranger 
and citizen alike that this is very much a British city 
despite its surface Americanisms. ; 

Ottawa is a living example of the hopeful fact that 
two disparate races can tolerate differences in outlook 
and work together to create a unique national life. As 
a city, Ottawa has something of the almost indefinable 
spirit of Paris; much of the dignity of London; and a 
decided touch of the picturesqueness of Belgium. As a 
capital it is unique. Here is a city that is in very truth 
a frontier town. In none other can one stand on a high 
Gothic tower and look north into real frontier country. 
The Gatineau Hills mark the virtual limits of urban 
civilization. Beyond them lies a land practically un- 
inhabited to the North Pole. Few people can gaze 
northward into the blue haze without being greatly 
moved. 


Color for Ottawa 


In no other city in the world is there a hotel quite 
like the Chateau Laurier. Not only is the Chateau a 
beautiful building and a well-run hotel, but its lobbies 
combine in unique fashion the good features of Claridge’s 
in London and ‘a People’s Palace in the U.S.S.R. Grave 
Privy Councillors rub shoulders with simple folk from 
the back country on terms of easy and unembarrassed 
familiarity. Admirals and generals and privates pass 
freely in and out, each enjoying its hospitality and each 
behaving with becoming decorum. Nowhere else can 
one see Democracy in such perfect action. 

But how comparatively few Americans visit our de- 
lightful Capital city. Yet there is no real reason, save a 
lack of imagination, why Ottawa should not rival London 
as a centre attraction for Americans. For one thing, it 
is far casier to get at. But it will never be the tourist 
centre it should be until some effort is made to provide 
more colorful tourist attractions. Fine buildings, a 
beautiful location and a magnificent war memorial are 
not enough in themselves to attract people off the beaten 
track. These provide an admirable background for 
pageantry and ceremonial, but they need pageantry and 
ceremonial to give them life. The visit last year of Their 
Majesties proved to the world that we Canadians can 
handle pageantry and ceremonial quite in keeping with 
the traditions of our two parent races. 

In London the Guard Mount at Buckingham Palace 
is a never-failing attraction for tourists. The mounted 
sentries at the Horse Guards in Whitehall exercise a 
similar fascination. It would pay Canada many times 
over if, after the war, the Princess Louise Dragoon 
Guards and the Governor General’s Foot Guards were 
made units of the Canadian Permanent Force and carried 
out a daily ceremonial in Ottawa. The tourist business 
they would attract to Ottawa; and perforce to other 
parts of Canada, would make the expense involved a 
most excellent investment. 


Our Art in Storage 


One may smile at stories of American tourists who 
“did” the Louvre in Paris in twenty minutes. But the 
Louvre was one of the many things that attracted them 
to Paris in such profitable numbers. In Ottawa there is 
what is admitted to be the world’s finest collection of 
war paintings. They lie for the most part in storage. In 
any European or American city they would be magni- 
ficently housed, and they would be a tourist attraction 
comparable to the National Gallery in London, the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, or the Freer and 
Corcoran Galleries in Washington. 

When the Government has carried through its pres- 
ent plans for the beautification of Ottawa, and has made 
provision for a proper National Gallery, much will have 
been done to make the Canadian Capital bulk larger on 
the tourist map. But, after the war the Opening of 
Parliament should also be made an even finer spectacle 
than is now the case, and its date should be set so that 
it will attract visitors, and it should be well advertised. 
Even in its present truncated form, the opening of the 
Dominion Parliament is a ceremony without parallel 
on this Continent for tradition, color and impressiveness. 
Unfortunately, much of its public appeal is lost because 
comparatively few people can gain admittance to the 
Senate Chamber. It could be made a finer public show 
if troops were employed to line the streets leading up to 
Parliament Hill, and if the Guards of Honor were fur- 
nished by units trained up to the high standards of the 
Household troops in England. After all, there is nothing 
like scarlet and gold and waving plumes to attract people, 
be they Americans, Canadians, Chinamen or Swedes. 
Francois Pouliot, that engaging Member of Parliament 
from Riviére du Loup, has stated that professional soldiers 
are needed to give the Opening of Parliament the final 
cachet. And he is right. 

At the same time, the dignity of Parliament would 
be much enhanced if the Speakers of both Houses wore 
wigs and ceremonial robes. The Speaker of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature wears a wig, and the mace-bearer is 
resplendent in Highland full dress. There is probably 
no excuse for putting the mace-bearer at Ottawa into 
doublet, kilt and hose, but the two Speakers should 
follow British precedent and appear clothed as befits 
their ancient and very honorable office. 

What is true of Toronto and Ottawa is in some 
measure true of other Canadian cities. Montreal has in 
her annual St. Jean Baptiste parade a spectacle to rival 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras. But how many Americans 
know about it? Vancouver usually stages a Dominion 
Day parade that is a model for other cities to copy. How 
well is it known outside a few neighboring states? 
Western Canada, as well as Ontario, stages a whole series 
of admirable musical festivals each summer. Are they 
advertised to the music-loving Americans? 


Wigs for the Judges 


Every American admires the general excellence of 
Canadian law enforcement. In London the Law Courts 
are a centre of attraction. Why not also make the 
majesty of the law in Canada an attraction for tourists? 
If, in your familiarity with Canadian Courts of Law, you 
think they would be of no interest to visitors from the 
United States, it is plain that you have never seen the 
undignified disorder of the average American Courtroom. 
I well remember the excited pleasure of an eminent 
Philadelphia lawyer who visited the Courts in Toronto a 
year or two ago, as he told a group of his friends that 
“The lawyers wear gowns and address the Judge as 
‘My Lord’, just like they do in England.” Incidentally, 
it would be a very good move if the wearing of wigs by 
Canadian judges was revived. Canada is the only part of 
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Democracy Defends Itself 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


’T HE House of Commons Committee on the Defence 

of Canada Regulations is one of the strongest 
that could be selected from the present membership 
and is working with great industry and devotion 
upon a peculiarly difficult task. It is, I think, ap- 
proaching that task in an entirely different spirit 
from that of the interdepartmental committee which 
drew up the original regulations, and which seems 
to have been largely concerned with making them 
as vague as possible, in the rather unjustified belief 
that those who would have to apply them would 
always be able to distinguish between behavior which 
would really give comfort and aid to the enemy and 
behavior which, though falling under the very gen- 
eral language of the Regulations, could not seriously 
be regarded as likely to influence the cause of the 
war one way or the other. 

There is one point, however, about which I am 
not sure that all the members of the committee are 
entirely clear, and about which I am very sure that 
a large number of the people of Canada, including 
the Hon. Mr. Conant of Ontario, are not clear at all. 
This is the distinction between internment and im- 
prisonment—in other words, between confinement 
for the sake of the safety of the state and confine- 
ment for the sake of punishment. The two things are 
absolutely and fundamentally distinct, and in time 
of war, when the safety of the state is very definitely 
endangered, it is essential that the distinction be 
kept constantly in mind. Imprisonment is a punish- 
ment, and a punishment cannot, in any state which 
pretends to an interest in justice, be administered 
unless the offence has been effectually proved before 
an impartial court. Internment is not punishment, 
it is merely precaution; and it is perfectly proper 
that the state when in danger should apply intern- 
ment to any person about whom the authorities have 
a reasonable suspicion that he is likely to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the state safety. 

The misunderstanding which conceives of im- 
prisonment and internment as two means of arriving 
at the same end is very widespread in Canada at 
present, largely on account of the publicity given to 
the case of Mr. Adrien Arcand and his fellow- 
conspirators. These gentlemen are not being im- 
prisoned, they are being interned; and they are being 
interned, not because internment is the equivalent 
of imprisonment, but because the proceedings neces- 
sary to imprisonment include public trial, appeal to a 
higher court, and the possibility of release on bail 
The Crown regards them, rightly I think, as too 
dangerous to be permitted even the possibility of 
release on bail, and has therefore abandoned the 
attempt to prosecute them in the courts. 

The state would have no right to imprison them, 
which is a punishment, upon anything short of effec- 
tual proof; it has a perfect right, and it is its only 
wise course, to intern them upon reasonable sus- 
picion which may fall very considerably short of 
effectual proof. Mr. Conant, and some other Can- 
adians, seem to want to punish Mr. Arcand and his 
like on mere suspicion, on the ground that proof of 
crime is too slow and too uncertain in time of war 
But they advocate this only because they have for- 
gotten that internment exists for that very purpose, 
and can properly be applied in the circumstances 
which they describe, just because it is not a punish- 
ment but a precaution. 


TEVERTHELESS, two consequences flow from 
+ this difference between internment and im- 
prisonment. The first is that, because no crime has 
been effectually proved against the internee, his 
internment should be no more uncomfortable than 
is necessitated by the circumstances. If the internee 
accepts it in the proper spirit, and behaves himself 
accordingly, he should be made as comfortable as 
possible. I say this even concerning Mr. Arcand, 
whom we all believe, on the strength of evidence 
which includes even a German short-wave broad- 
cast, to have been guilty of grossly treasonable 
relations with the enemy. The point is that he has 
not yet been effectually proven to have been guilty, 
and that he is not yet being punished for 
guilty, and that the time for proving him guilty and 
punishing him will come after the war; at the 
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the far-flung Empire where judges do not wear wigs 
on the Bench. It may be argued, of course, that the 
Law Courts are not generaily sitting during the summer 
tourist season. The answer might well be that the now 
short tourist season could be considerably lengthened it 
our differences were emphasized and Canada was not 
advertised almost solely as a summer vacationland 

Our English, French, Scottish, Welsh and Irish an- 
cestors brought with them a rich store of folk songs, 
folk dances, and a knowledge of significant ceremonies 
unsurpassed by any people. It has too often been our 
fallacious idea that in crossing the ocean our people 
underwent a sea-change and that we have grown beyond 
the need of such things. The people of every Canadian 


moment he is merely being detained because it is 
believed to be dangerous to the state to allow him 
to be at large. It is obviously necessary to restrict 
very closely his communications with the outside 
world; but it cannot be necessary to prevent his 
relatives and intimate friends from knowing where 
he is, what is the state of his health, and various 
other things about him which can be of no im- 
portance for the forwarding of any conspiracy. And 
what is true of Mr. Arcand is obviously even mors 
true of the hundreds of much less dangerous persons 
who are being detained on account of suspicion. 

The second point is that, internment being always 
applied without the process of proof which is con- 
sidered necessary in a court of criminal law, it is 
essential to make sure that the suspicion upon which 
it is applied is reasonable, and exists in the minds of 
several responsible Theoretically, intern- 
ment is ordered by the Minister of Justice; but in 
practice it is naturally the result of a decision by 
one or more of his subordinates. It is vitally im- 
portant that no one such subordinate, nor any small 
group of them, should be able to send a man into 
internment upon suspicion which would not be re- 
garded as reasonable by a reviewing committee of 
disinterested men, if the internee should ask to have 
his case reviewed by such a committes¢ Therefore, 
the most important thing in the whole business of 
internment is the 
mittee and for assuring to the internee his right to 
bring his case up for such review. 
that the Crown should prove its case before this 
committee in the manner of a court of law. Nobody 
is asking that the proceedings of this committee 
should be public. Nobody is asking even that the 
internee should be made acquainted with all the 
evidence against him. All that anybody asks is that 
the reviewing committee should be a sound one, 
containing at least one or two rf 
mind; that it should be acquainted with all 
the evidence upon which the suspicion is based; that 
if it regards the suspicion as unreasonable it should 
have the right to recommend to the Minister that 
the internee be released; and that if the Minister 
does not act on that recommendation he should be 
required to notify Parliament to that effect 
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provision for a reviewing com- 


Nobody is asking 


persons ¢ judicial 


made 


"T°HE only way in which all these requirements can 

be met is by granting the internee what may 
be called a limited right of habeas corpus—the right 
to have his case brought before a court which will 
satisfy itself, not that the suspicions of the Minister 
of Justice are well founded (for it is quite impossibl 
in time of war that the evidence for these suspicions 
should be examined in a public court), but merely 
that the Minister of Justice has acted within the 
law, that the internee has been granted a reviewing 
committee if he asked for one, and that the report 
of that committee has either been acted upon or 
notified to Parliament if not acted upon. Inciden- 
tally there is reason to believe that in the absence 
of this limited right of habeas corpus the spirit if 
not the letter of the Defence of Canada Regulations 
is already being defeated by a practice of assigning 
a single government official to the task of reviewing 
and calling him a “‘committee’’ 

It does not seem to me that the limitations he 
interfere with the efficient 
operations of the Department of Justice in preserv- 
ing the country from the internal 
enemies. Some indeed may say that these limita- 


suggested can possibl) 
activities of 
tions are so slim as to be valueless. Slim they are 
but not, I think, valueless. Without them a single, 
strong-minded officer under the Minister of 
might contrive upon his own sole judgment to kee} 
in internment for the duration of the war a person 
whom no proper committee would dream of detain 
ing tor five minutes Without them no person of 
foreign origin, no person of Canadian birth but with 
intimate association with foreigners, can feel ab 


Justice 


solutely secure against what would be to all intents 
a modern version of the lettre de cachet. Without 
them Canada, under an incompetent, lazy or bigoted 
Minister of Justice, if such a one should ever succeed 
the present admirable occupant of the post 
easily come little short of being ruled by 


could 


a Gestapo 





city and town and village should turn back to their 
British and French traditions and revivify them, if only 
to counteract the stresses and strains of modern life 

The tragic events of the past few months give Canada 
a great chance to increase her already large tourist busi- 
If Canada emphasizes her differences, if she draws 
upon her British and French traditions to make her daily 
life more interesting, colorful and significant, the golden 
stream that once flowed east will flow north. This will 
not only bring us much badly-needed foreign exchange 
with which to wage war for liberty, peace and freedom. 
It will also help in our spiritual regeneration by giving 
Canadians a new sense of pride in their traditions and 
their institutions 


ness. 
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tre BRITISH EMPIRE! 


This new inexpensive cable service, Social Letter Tele- 
gram, inaugurated last year by ‘imperial Cables’, is 
available from Canada to all points in the British Empire. 
A GLT must bear full postal address, must be entirely a social 








message (greetings, family news and so on), must be written in 
plain language and must have a clear meaning. Prepaid replies 
allowed. 


What a thrill for 
miles away, to get a 
message on & me ny 

GLT’s will be delivered in conformity with rules for Night 
Telegrams 

RATES: The rate f 


ing upon destination. 


a friend or relation of yours, now thousands of 
birthday telegram from you, or a cheery 
* special occasion. 





Letter 


r 12 words varies from 72¢€ to $1.20 depend 


Additional words in proportion. 





Telephone your Message 





Any C.P.R. telegraph office will 
take your message <n the telephone. 
Make sure it goes at the ‘lowest 
GLT rate, “Via Imperial’’. No longer 
need you say, “I'd love to cable 
\W Vi greetings, but I can't afford it!” 
ae bo ... and sent through 
\ \\ \ any C.P.R. telegraph office 
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FIRE—Policies progressive and broad in scope anticipating 
practically all the needs for indemnity from loss occasioned by the 
ravages of Fire, Wind, Explosion, Loss of Profits and/or Rents. 


AUTOMOBILE —Policies providing indemnity for increased financial 
burdens imposed and assumed by ALL motorists alike, whether as 
Owner, Driver, Garage or Service Station Operator. 


MARINE —Policies designed to indemnify for transportation in- 
cidents of loss to goods while being water borne or land conveyed; 
in addition a multiplicity of broad forms of Personal Property, 
Fur, Jewelry, Bailees Liability Floaters and Registered Mail. 














CASUALTY —Policies viewing a wide range of contingencies to 
be financially guarded against, such as Accidents, Burglary, General 
Liability, Health, Plate Glass and Surety, all attuned to present 
day needs 


We cordially invite your agent or broker to discuss your 
insurance problems with us. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


[RELAND presents such a glaring in- 

vitation for a German diversion in 
Britain’s rear that one would think, 
with attack on the Isles threatened 
almost hourly and the object lesson 
of the past three months before them, 
the Dublin Government would be 
ready to co-operate with Britain for 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 








defences would provoke a German 
attack, when it is obviously the only 
thing which will discourage it. 

Of course, there are special cir- 
cumstances. There were special cir- 














thei on 4 I } : cumstances with all the others. Hitler 
“a i a security. . the ee loves special circumstances. If they 
ste "eS res yne Ss > g > . . 
stances It moves one to something gon’t exist he spares no pains to 
between despair and disgust to hear 


create them; if they do he aggravates 
them as much as possible. The situa- 
tion in Ireland must be a source of 
considerable delight to him. A people 
divided, in the first place, by religion, 
and so absorbed in an inherited hatred 
Which has no present basis (did not 
Mr. de Valera admit in the 


Mr. de Valera tell a New York Times 
correspondent last week that “strict 
neutrality is our best safeguard. If 
we let one country in, that inevitably 
would provoke the other to attack. 
Our only hope is to let none in... We 
have not the slightest intention of 























abandonin trality We i next 
: - perce ae is : fixed breath that “we get along very well 
en o resist any attack, trom any with the British. All questions be- 
quarter whatsoever. But if war... 






tween us have been amicably settled 
except the most important one of all 

partition?”) that they can’t see the 
great danger hanging over the coun- 
try; much as the Hungarians, wild to 
take back Transylvania, do not rea- 


comes upon us we will do our best to 
defend ourselves. And whoever comes 
first will be our immediate enemy.” 

It is a sardonic echo of what the 
Belgians, the Dutch, the Scan- 


















dinavians, used to say. Germany was lize that Germany will then simply 
| to be trusted just as much as Britain; swallow Hungary and Transylvania 
if the latter made any suggestion that together. For the rest, Ireland is 
they get together and plan a common planted in a_ strategic position in 
defence they answered that she was bBritain’s rear, the larger part of it 
just trying to get them into the war defenceless, provided with a ready- 
and had better not come too near or made desperate and fanatic Fifth 
they would shoot. Strange, when the Column in the shape of the Irish 
Germans came along to “protect Republican Army, and so obsessed 





them they all called on Britain for 


with the notion of neutrality that it 
help and with a curious and flattering 






o continues to offer hospitality to a 
unanimity sought refuge with her and jarge German legation staff, just so 
confided in her their hopes of re- that all the Nazi plans and liaison 


gaining their territory and freedom. 
I suppose if the Germans landed in 
Ireland tomorrow Mr. de Valera’s 
Government would not be long in 
joining the half-dozen other refugee 
governments and national committees 
now in London. But in the mean- 
time Mr. de Valera can only talk of 
the “safeguards of neutrality” and 
argue that strengthening Ireland’s 


arrangements can be perfected with 
the least possible trouble. 


Let Germans in First? 


That is the situation. Hitler’s dif- 
ficulty in making use of it is a purely 
military one; Britain’s in rectifying 
it is a military, political and psycho- 
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UNIVERSAL MACHINE GUN carriers will soon be made in Canada. At 

the bottom, Wallace R. Campbell, president of Ford Motor Company of 

Canada, inspects one of the carriers with Lieut.-Col. Warnica, O.C. the Essex 

Tank Battalion. Top: testing a gun tractor. Both vehicles will be made by 
Ford of Canada. 


| THE HITLER WAR 










MOTOR-BOAT “PARASHOT” PATROL. A riverside factory in England has trained its employees 
against the day when they must defend the plant against German parachutists. 











Ireland --Loophole in Britain's Defences 


logical complex. There is the old 
feud standing between the English 
and the Irish. The Irish have never 
had the Germans in the country, but 


they had the English in, agd after 
fighting for centuries to get them 
out the farthest thing from their 


thoughts is to invite them back again. 
On the other hand memories of the 
Black-and-Tan troubles of 1920-21 
deter the English from forcing their 
way in. They have besides no wish 
to re-embitter Irish-American feeling 
just at this time. So, considering 
everything, it might be better even 
from the military point of view to let 
the Germans be the first-comers and 
be designated as the enemy and then 
come in the rescuers, among a 
friendly instead of an inimical popu- 
lation. 

For Eire stubbornly refuses to join 
Ulster and Britain in making a com- 
mon defence plan in advance. She 
will join with Ulster, “providing the 
Northern Irish Parliament is made 
subject to the Parliament of all Ire- 
land instead of to the British Par- 
liament. Then defensive measures 
can be worked out effectively. And 
such defensive measures must be 
worked out on a basis of neutrality.” 
In other words Ulster must pull out 
of the war and the British forces in 
the North be packed off home. Some- 
how the Ulsterites and the British 
can’t see how that would “effectively” 
strengthen Ireland's defences. So they 
inake the best of the present situa- 
tion, which really could be much 
worse than it is. 


as 


Invasion Limited 


After all, they will hardly have to 
deal with anything but airborne 
troops and there is a limitation to the 
number of these and the amount of 
equipment which can be flown in. It 
is hardly likely that with Britain 
fully awakened and her planes con- 
stantly reconnoitering all beses for a 
possible invasion of her shores and 
breaking up concentrations of ship- 
ping, such an armada could sail for 
Ireland as sailed for Norway. Even 
if a few ships did try (and Churchill 
has pointed out that one heavily- 
armed division would require no less 
than 40 ordinary sized transports) it 
is very different venturing past Land’s 
End and across a stretch of the At- 
lantic alive with British merchant 
shipping, surface and air patrols, than 
sneaking up the distant Kattegat. 
Nor would the conditions for bringing 
in troops by air, landing them either 
by parachute or from big transport 
planes, be as favorable as in Holland 
or even in Norway. They would have 
further to travel. British fighters 
based in Cornwall would lie straight 
across their path and might take a 
heavy toll of the slow, clumsy ma- 
chines. And any aerodromes which 
the Germans might seize or improvise 
in Ireland would be subjected to im- 
mediate strafing by British bombers, 
who would be as close to the scene 
of action as they were to the Waal- 
haven Aerodrome at Rotterdam, which 
they aided the Dutch troops to retake, 
and far freer from German fighter 
opposition, 

Finally, Britain has in Ulster a 
secure and_ well-prepared bridge- 
head for operations in Ireland, which 
she did not have in Norway. A mobile 
striking force is held in readiness 
there, with only an open land frontier 
between it and Eire. One slight con- 


cession, which Eire might be per- 
suaded to make, would still further 
improve the British position. That 


is the use of the former naval base of 
Berehaven in Bantry Bay, at the 
south-west corner of the island, which 
Britain gave up in 1938, along with 
Lough Swilly in the north and Queens- 
town in the south, over the protests 
of Winston Churchill. 

Stories of the secret weapons which 
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Doctor 
of Character 





@ There were a lot of boys in 
his county named for the 
country doctor. It wasn’t just 
Doctor Stacey* had 
brought them into the world 
...it was because their fathers 
and mothers could wish for 
nothing finer than that their 
boys might be like him. 


because 
























A great name is something 
to live up to, of course. But it 









takes more than a name to 
create character. It takes 
breeding and training .. . and 






then a lifetime of being true 
to the things bred into you. 


Quaker State is pedigreed 

. it comes from the finest 
Pennsylvania crude oil. It is 
carefully refined in the most 
modern refineries. But beyond 
that, Quaker State is a great 
oil because it has always been 
a great oil; made by people 
who have never made anything 
except the finest oil it is pos- 
sible to make. And like most 
quality products, Quaker State 
offers real economy because it 
gives the safest possible pro- 
tection. Quaker State Oil 
Refining Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 437 Fleet Street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

























































*The name is fictitious, of course. 











Trust your car to 


the Oil of 
CHARACTER! 





MOTOR OIL 


CERTIFIED 
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Hitler is preparing for the invasion 
of Britain multiply daily (strings of 
bomb-loaded gliders to be towed be- 
hind his big planes, or troop-filled 
submarine “trailers’ behind his U- 
boats, rocket-shells, 150-mile guns to 
bombard London from the Continent, 
big amphibian tanks which will swim 
the Channel, and a new and deadly 
“chrome” gas) and the date has even 
been widely predicted. None of these 
new devices is to be derided, as Hitler 
will certainly produce some terror- 
striking new weapon or treacherous 
strategem (I think in particular he 
might use a new gas or bacteria), 
and the attack may be launched al- 
most any day. Yet it is also possible 
that it may be delayed for some 
weeks. The preparations will neces- 
sarily be enormous, and may be re- 
tarded by the constant harassing 
action of the R.A.F. Then Hitler may 
decide to clear up the Balkan situa- 
tion first. Old animosities and aspira- 
tions are seething there. If they are 
allowed to boil over into a free-for-all 
just now the crops won't be gathered, 
production of many things necessary 
to the Reich will be halted, transport 
will be disrupted and perhaps the 
Rumanian oil wells and refineries 
destroyed. (We should be free to 
bomb these ourselves now.) Hitler 
might even decide to clear up the 
whole Mediterranean situation first, 
working with the Spaniards and 
Italians to seize Gibraltar, occupy the 
whole of French North Africa and 
stage a vigorous land and air cam- 
paign against Egypt, Suez and the 
Mesopotamian oil fields. 

The fact is that the Battle for 
Britain has been on now for three 
weeks, with aerial preparation on a 
steadily mounting scale; although we 
probably haven’t had more than a 
taste of it. Some people are repeat- 
ing Hitler’s boast that he would par- 
ade through Paris on June 15th and 
London on August 15th, and noting 
the report that he is guaranteeing 
steel deliveries in South America for 
October. All one can say to this is 
that Mr. Hitler is getting cocky. If 
I remember rightly, Napoleon boast- 
ed that he would make peace in 


Vienna by Christmas, 1805, and in 
London by the following Easter. He 
gained his Austerlitz all right and 


paraded through Vienna. But though 
the war went on for ten years longer, 
he never did see London, 
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A STATEMENT ON FORD 





WAR WORK 


IN CANADA 


This Company is in the war to the full limit of its resources. Until the British 
Empire is victorious, until the battle for freedom of nations and liberty of 
peoples is won, we have pledged all the vast manufacturing facilities of 
our Canadian and overseas affiliated companies to the service of the Empire. 


We regard this to be our simple duty as a Canadian in- 
Stitution, one of the industrial resources of the Dominion. 
The 8,400 employees in our plants as well as our wide- 
spread dealer and service organization from coast to coast 
are Canadian. The Company’s shareholders include a large 
proportion of Canadian investors. No one individual, 
family or company has a majority control of our shares. 

For these reasons, aside from our deep feeling of loyalty 
to the Empire and its high purposes, it is fitting that Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited should give whole- 
hearted support to the national war effort. 

From the very beginning this has been our course. Even 
before war was declared, in co-operation with officers of 
the Department of National Defence, we laid in our plant 
the groundwork of military production. Since conflict 
became a reality we have given war orders precedence 
over everything else. More than fifty per cent of our pro- 
duction is in vehicles for military use and this percentage 
is increasing rapidly. 

We are now engaged in supplying approximately 35,000 
motorized vehicles of many types, of which 10,000 are for 
the Canadian government and 25,000 for other Empire 
governments. 

We are constructing at our own expense a $700,000 


plant addition to provide facilities for the building of 
Universal machine gun carriers of which we have under- 
taken to deliver fifty a week to the Canadian government 
as soon as production can be started. This addition will 
also enable us to increase production of other types of 
military vehicles. Our affiliated companies with plants in 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India and Malaya 
are similarly engaged in Empire service. 

Beyond our manufacturing facilities we have been for- 
tunately able to contribute skilled man-power. From our 
Canadian and overseas organization, engineers and men 
with special training in transport and other lines are 
rendering valuable service. 

Major adjustments in our business have been necessary 
through loss of export trade and because of domestic taxa- 
tion. We have made these adjustments cheerfully. Our one 
concern now is the successful prosecution of this war so 
that people of all nations may again be able to work in 
freedom and peace. 


PRESIDENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Statement in Parliament by the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply 


“The president of the Canadian Company has shown perhaps as keen a desire to assist in Canada’s war effort as any citizen of 
this Dominion has done. His corporation since the outbreak of the war has done and is doing very important work for Canada’s 
war effort, in the way of building motor transports and Universal carriers. The company has placed itself entirely in the hands 
of the government as to the terms of the contract which it has had. 

“A contract, providing for a fixed price as low as we could find any basis for asking, was worked out; an overriding provision 
was inserted that the books of the company would be audited and if the stipulated price produced a profit more than a very low 
percentage indeed, that price would be scaled down accordingly. In other words, the work of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, its attitude toward the war, and its ability to assist in Canada’s war effort, have been so far as I have been able to observe, 


beyond criticism.” 


Statement in Senate by Senator Raoul Dandurand, Government Leader in the Senate 


“Ford Motor Company of Canada is doing its utmost to serve the interests of the country, the War Supply Board and the 


Government.” 


Statement in the Senate by Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Conservative Leader in the Senate 


“They (Ford dealers in Canada) are numbered in the hundreds. And the number of employees of these dealers is very large. 
The ramifications are tremendous. For all the purposes concerning us, the Company is a Canadian concern, and I can add to the 
assurance given by the honourable leader of the House my own feeling that there are no better Canadians than those at the head 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada and throughout that Company’s organization. They will assist us to the utmost in our 


war work.” 


Women’s Auxiliary Motor Service 
Early in the war the Ford Motor Company of 


by Ford dealers and the Company without charge. 


Types of Motorized Vehicles for 


personnel, as anti-tank gun tractors, water tank 
Carriers, etc.; 30-cwt. four-wheel drive, used as 
load carriers; three-ton, four and six wheels, for 


Canada, Limited, organized free training courses 
for women in the care and operation of motor 
vehicles for possible war service. 284 such classes 
have been conducted, with an enrollment of 7,343. 
The number who have completed the eight week 
course is 3,473, with 2,656 now under instruction 
and 1,214 enrolled in new classes about to start. 
All instruction and equipment has been furnished 


Military Use Being Made 
by Ford Motor Company of Canada 
The Company is engaged in manufacturing 
35,000 motorized vehicles for Canadian and over- 
seas governments. They include light two-wheel 
drive trucks, known as 8-cwt., which are used for 
carrying light stores, personnel or wireless sets; 
15-cwt. units, used to transport heavier loads, 


heavy loads, for workshops, for wrecking equip- 
ment, etc.; four-wheel drive gun tractors used to 
haul artillery, as well as ambulances and regular 
passenger Cars and station wagons specially fitted 
and painted for army purposes. Present schedule 
of deliveries of these military vehicles constitutes 
more than 50 per cent of the Company’s produc- 
tion. The plant is working day and night. 












































































Surety Bonds 


protect 
Building Enterprises 


Surety Bonds guarantee the 
completion of office buildings, 
apartments, large houses or 
provincial highways . . . and 
are usually a stipulation in the 
contract when such work is 
awarded to contractors. 


If you are awarding a 
i building contract, insist upon 
Be a Pearl Surety Bond to safe- 
guard the work. The Pearl, 
incorporated in London, Eng- 
land in 1864, has a strong 
) financial background. Ask 
your Pearl agent for details, 
or write to us. 
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They're Very Unhappy in Soho 


BY (P.O. 
June 17th, 1940. Fascist gentry are likely to spend the 
OHO has become a sad piace. So rest of the war in an internment 
k ; camp—unless, as is probable enough, 
also has Little Italy up in the they tanve been aiven the tin tatee 
Clerkenwell district, the headquar- ats & I f 


ters of the ice-cream wagons and the 
barrel-organs. There are other Ital- 
ian colonies in London, but these are 


the two main ones. Gloom has de- 
scended upon them like a November 
fog, blotting out all the color and 
gaiety 

Though war is undoubtedly war, 
English people are finding it hard 
to dislike Italians or to be suspicious 
of them-—-or even to take them ser- 
iously as hostile aliens. It is not 


easy to work up a really hearty hate 
against the smiling littke man who 
perhaps only a few nights ago was 
serving you your “fritto misto,” and 
pouring out for you the kind of red 
ink that usually goes with it. 

Still, 
cannot 


time when chances 
and the authorities 
are not taking any. All over the 
‘ountry—-for the Italians are almost 
everywhere frightened and bewil- 
dered little men are being hauled out 
of their shops and homes for ques- 
tioning. Most of them, no doubt, will 
probably to hurry back 
the Italian name over 

replace it with a 
French or Swiss or Greek one. A 
good many of them are now said to 
claiming Cyprus their home- 
land. 

But not all the 
little waiters 
cream merchants. 
Soho restaurants I 
gering fellows in black shirts, who 
were treated with an exaggerated 
and probably rather timorous respect 
their fellow-countrymen. These 


there is a 


be taken, 


be released 
and out 
the shop, and 


paint 


pe as 
are harm- 
and _ice- 
often in 
have seen swag- 


Italians 
or fruit 


Quite 


less 


Dy 


can 


pe ywer 


a sour job of tuning-up her car 

when I hear it,”” she said. "My motor still makes funny 
; es c 

noises when I go up a hill or try to get going in traffic! 


5. Well, I finally convinced her and we rolled into a gas 
station for a tankful of top-quality gas. Before we’d gone 
a mile the engine stopped “‘pinging’’ and she stopped 


and have got out of the country. 
For the rest of the Italians in Eng- 


land it is difficult to feel anything 
but sympathy and regret. Technic- 
ally they are aliens, though a good 


many of them have never even seen 
Italy. And technically they are hos- 
tile, though all most of them ask is 
simply to be allowed to go on living 


their own peaceful, hard-working 
lives. Whatever Mussolini may or 
may not achieve for Italy, there can 


be no doubt that he has served these 
people an ill turn. 


Martial Church Bells 


When church bells ring in rural 
England now, it won’t any longer 
be to call the worshippers across the 
pleasant fields to where the_ ivied 
church lifts its tower among the 
trees. It will be to notify the Local 
Defence Volunteers to seize their 
guns and hurry out to their posts, 
and the new force of mobile guards 
the Ironsides to make all possible 
speed to the point of attack. It will 
mean that “Jerry” is dropping in on 
us for a little visit, out of the blue. 

Sad as is the necessity that turns 
church bells to these martial uses, it 
won't be the first time that they 
have sent out sonorous warnings to 
the people that the invader was upon 


them. Many an ancient bell hanging 
in a church tower, especially along 
the Southeast Coast, has clanged out 
such menacing news—not once, but 
many times. Only in those old days 
it used to be the French who were 


the hereditary enemy. 

















1. Believe me, an automobile mechanic meets all kinds 
of people. This lady was a high-class singer—and a 
swell looker. I felt pretty bad when she hinted I’d done 


“IT know an off-beat 








3. But | had the answer. 
“What kind of gasoline are 
you using?’’ I asked. It 
came out she’d noticed a 
bargain sign at some gas 
station over on the other 
side of town and filled up 
there.'’That’s your trouble, 
Miss,”’ I told her. “I’ve 
tuned this car for top per- 
formance with the 
gasoline and when you feed 
it anything else it just nat- 


best 


urally complains.” 


complaining, and, boy, you ought to see the smile she 


gave me on the street yesterday 
(Your car, too, will run a lot sweeter if you fill up at 


the pump marked Ethyl. Read the chart again!) 


used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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THEY WANT TO COME TO CANADA. Waiting in line at the Children’s 
Overseas Reception Board in London are these parents anxious to have their 
children away from blackouts and bombs. 


The notion that England has never 
been invaded since the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror is true enough, if 
by that is meant the landing of an 
enemy force large enough to be more 
than locally effective. But if Eng- 
land has never been invaded since 
the time of the Normans, England 
has certainly been raided over and 
over again. It used to be a kind of 
national pastime for the daring sea- 
dogs on either side of the Channel to 
make swift descents on the opposite 
shore, do as much damage and gather 
as much plunder as they could, and 
then make an even swifter get-away 

if they were lucky. 

There are even legends that Napo- 
leon himself set foot on English soil. 
That was while he had a huge army 
waiting around Boulogne for a year 
or more, waiting for the chance that 
never came. The story goes that he 
wanted to see for himself--and saw. 
But that is as far as he ever got. 
There seems little chance that Hitler 
will get even so far, but some of his 
men may. In fact, it now seems high- 
ly probable. And so the church bells 
of England will once more be ring- 
ing out their ancient call to arms. 


No Time for the Races 


Almost the last thing that the aver- 
age Englishman gives up under stress 
of war conditions is his interest in 
sport. And so it comes as a bit of a 
shock that the Derby and the Oaks 
could have been run at Newmarket, 
and caused so little excitement that 
the public seemed almost unaware of 
them. I doubt if one person in a 
hundred could even tell you the 
names of the winners. 

Remembering the way the whole 
business of the nation stopped for 
these races in happier days, this sure- 
ly is striking evidence of the national 
concentration on the grim business in 
hand. But then, of course, the Derby 
anywhere else than on Epsom Downs 
isn’t the Derby at all, but a mere 
subterfuge to preserve the historical 
continuity of the race. 

One rather interesting little point 
about the Oaks—the great classical 
race for fillies—is that it was won 
this year by Mr. Esmond Harms 
worth’s “Godiva.” And this year is 
the 900th anniversary of the birth of 
Lady Godiva, or so the legends claim 


for the growth of food, 


THE TOWER’S IN FLOWER NOW. 


They Don't Like Brangwyn 


One point that I have never been 
able to understand about art in this 
country—one of many points—is the 
attitude towards Frank Brangwyn 
Here is a painter whose work hangs 
in dozens of the world’s great galler- 
ies, Who has over and over again been 
honored by foreign governments and 
foreign art societies, who is famous 
not only as a painter, but also as an 
etcher and designer. But so far as 
his own people are concerned—even 
people sincerely interested in art 
he might merely be some elderly 
nonentity whose paintings are hung 
because he happened, for some mys- 
terious reason, to get elected to the 
Royal Academy. 

Some years ago I took an oppor- 
tunity to visit the ancient and beauti- 
ful hall of the Honorable Company of 
Skinners in the City. The most strik- 
ing feature of its decoration is a 
superb series of murals by Brangwyn, 
done nearly forty years ago—his first 
great commission. It was especially 
to them that I went. Talking 
about them to the secretary, I re- 
marked that they must bring him a 
great many visitors every year. 


see 


’ 


“hundreds 
and Canada 


“They 
from the 


do,” he said, 
United States 
and from the Continent, but hardly 
ever any of our own people. They 
don’t seem to like them.” 

Odd, isn’t it? And 
pictures that might 
have a strong popular as well 
critical appeal—striking and impres- 
sive design, rich and beautiful color- 
ing. But neither the critics nor the 
public seem to like them. When the 
author of the new life of Brangwyn 
that has just appeared asked the di- 
rector of the Tate Gallery a few 
years ago, why the only Brangwyn in 


these 
expected 


yet 
be 


are 
to 


as 


the collection was not displayed to 
better advantage, the director said: 
“We don’t like Brangwyn here 


Brangwyn is not a painter.” 

So there you are! It 
mysteries of the English attitude to- 
wards art. Most of the rest of the 
world, that thinks about such things 
thinks that Brangwyn is one of the 
great British painters. Here in Eng- 
land they don’t think he is a painter 
at all! I give it up. 
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Britain is using every available space 


Even the moat of the Tower of London has been 


utilized and it looks like a bumper crop. The diggers for victory haven't 


made a complaint yet about ghosts in t 


eir turnips. 
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others cannot organize.” 







TNHE number of people who demand 

that the state take a more active 
hand in the economic sphere is stead- 
ily increasing on this continent, espec- 
ially in the United States. But many 
of the newcomers have nothing in 
common with the oldtimers who have 
raised the same demand for a long 
time, who have raised it irrespective of 
whether there was peace or war, ir- 
respective of whether there was a 
war imminent or not. These are the 
socialists and communists, or, milder 
in manners but no less conscious of 
the ultimate goal, the planners. 

Their ranks have now been swelled, 
and are being swelled every day, by 
those who are clamoring that the 
state adopt far-reaching collectivist 
measures in order to deal with the 
present emergency; in order to deal, 
as far as economic measures can deal 
with it, with the defence against Hit- 
ler. If totalitarian economy can save 
us from Nazi domination, we must 
adopt it, they say. 

Many of them, to be sure, are reluct- 
ant if they think of what may happen 
after the war. Others, however, in- 
sist that any thought of the “here- 
after” is irrelevant, because, whatever 
may happen, even the worst (as if 
social peace could ever be a bad thing) 
would still be better than being dom- 
inated by Nazism and Fascism. 


Britain's Revolution 


All of them, nowever, are united in 
an almost childlike belief that the 
state can do economic things which 
other institutions cannot do. It is the 
complete triumph of today’s faith 
over yesterday’s faith, with more or 
less conscious reservations as to to- 
morrow’s faith. They point to Eng- 
land where Churchill, they think, has 
overnight created a collectivist econ- 
omy. 

They do not see that what has hap- 
pened in England is a successful 
democratic, and qualified social rev- 
olution. Bloodless, because the pa- 
triotism of English Labor is greate! 
than that of the classes opposed to 
it, the classes who fought at the 
same time against Hitler abroad and 
against labor at home. Bloodless, be- 
cause Churchill realized this, and be- 
cause he recognized the force of the 
movement which had long strained its 
fetters, and ceased to strain them 
with the outbreak of war and resigned 
itself to impotence because it is hon- 
orable and patriotic. 

Late have they found each other, 
the movement and the man, but not 
too late to prove that nothing on 
earth is unconquerable but a patriotic 
social and democratic revolution; in 
spite of tribulations which will come, 
and reverses which may come. Nat- 
urally, the social success of the rev- 
olution has been achieved only as far, 
or not even quite so far yet, as it can 
be achieved under present circum- 
stances. And even as far as it can 
be, and has been, achieved it is not 
quite assured. It cannot be so as long 
as only about 250 out of some 600 
Members of Parliament are sincere 
supporters of the present English ad- 
ministration (which fact, by the way, 
provides the justification for ealling 
what has happened a democratic rev- 
olution). However, the political ad- 
justments to secure it definitely will 
probably be made when the time 1s 
there. And certain minor adjustments, 
which will, however, have a_ great 
psychological effect, will probably be 
made soon. 

That so many of the new collectiv- 
ists on this continent do not see what 
has really happened in England, is not 
only due to the chaos of these our 
days, but also to the fact that there 
are interests which wish to “hush up’ 
the fact that the mother of democracy 
has borne another child, one that is 
more sterling than many she has 
adopted in her life 


State Control 


What has happened in England Is 
thus no testimony that could be used 
with justification by those who think 
that the state could, and wish that 
it would, be more active on this con- 
tinent to speed up and intensify eco- 
nomic activity by direct intervention. 
The question whether this should and 
could be done boils then down to the 
dispute of the laisser faire adherents 
on the one, and the interventionists on 
the other hand 
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The Rising Clamor for 
War Collectivism 


BY DONALD FIELDS 













“The potential of production and consumption is determined solely 
by physical laws,” says the author of this article. 
someone convinces me that the laws of physics are different in 
dictatorships from what they are in democracies shall I believe 
that the ones can organize a system of production which the 


“Not until 


The often-heard allegation that dictatorships can take economic 
measures which democracies cannot take, is put down by Mr. 
Fields to a confusion between democracy and liberal economy, 
and between economic and financial policy. He calls it the 
“downright declaration of mental bankruptcy and moral defeat.” 


This dispute is very old, and still 
very vigorous although it has long 
been recognized that no general rules 
can be laid down; that nothing can 
statistically be proved one way or the 
other; and that consequently all that 
can be done is to decide each case 
of proposed intervention on its merits, 
which means not only on the strength 
of arguments (as merits cannot be 
proved in advance), but through the 
strength of the powers that be in a 
struggle with the opposition. 

If, then, the grand words which 
we hear so frequently at present do 
nothing but betray an amazing amount 
of muddled thinking on the question, 
many of the new converts to collectiv- 
ism lay themselves open to an even 
graver objection. 

They have always been loud and 
quick at proclaiming the inefficiency 
of the state in business, its lack of 
perspicacity, its throttling of initiative, 
its slowness, red tape, corruption and 
bribery, and all the others. They have 
correspondingly lauded the absence of 
these evils in private business, and its 
consequent higher efficiency; whether 
armament manufacture was con- 
cerned, or an inter-village bus line. 
And now, when ideas and countries 
fight for their very existence, these 
converts make a volte-face and say 
that we ought to fight for our ideas 
and our lives with that inefficient 
government machinery which, in their 
opinion, was not good enough to 
guide us through years of peaceful 
security. 

It is difficult to draw the line here 
between blindness and hypocrisy. For 
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MAKING ENDS MEET 


a moment we thought that these 
people ought to be condemned to read 
for the rest of their lives loudly and 
publicly the eulogies which their 
friends poured out over Lord Simon’s 
last budget not so long ago. But we 
thought so only for a moment, because 
deep in our mind we have reserved 
this punishment for Hitler and his 
speeches, promises, and pledges. 


Many Examples 


During the last war there were 
many examples of how government 
interference with economic activity 
worked. There was price control, raw 
materials control, shipping control, 
there was state production of muni- 
tions, state interference with agri- 
culture, labor, and credit. And when 
the war was over, nearly all these 
measures were forgotten, and even 
people of whom one would not expect 
such ‘platitudes said: the difference 


! 
between war and peace conditions is 
such that these measures should not 
be continued. 

But nobody denied that the controls 
made possible things which otherwise 
would not have been possible. Nobody 
would deny that those measures ef- 
fectively harnessed diffused forces so 
that they flowed into one great reser- 
voir; and that that reservoir provided 
the power for a vast machinery which 
could not have been made to go, and 
to keep going, by any power which 
came from a smaller, or from scat- 
tered reservoirs. The greatest of mod- 
ern social engagements, war, it is said 
requires extraordinary measures. But 
in peace, it is assumed, we can take 
things easily. 

To Hitlers and Mussolinis there is 
no difference between peace and war 
as far as things economic go; peace 
is only a period of economic prepar- 
ation for war. To us, the democrats. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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A Bigger Job for Canada 


AS NEARLY everyone is aware, since this war be- 

gan Canada has had io make a series of funda- 
changes in her war program in order to 
meet sudden drastic changes in the situation over- 
What everyone does not yet realize is that 
the “Battle of Britain’ may require yet 


mental 


seas. 


make-over of this country’s war effort, of perhaps 
profound consequence to the Canadian economy. 
This new change would be occasioned by German 
destruction of British means of production, resulting 
for correspondingly 


in a need 





brace ordinary consumption goods as well as planes 


and other munitions of war. 


This is because the Germans will not confine their 
destruction to military objectives 
factories, transportation facilities, oil refineries, air- 
but will also attack factories which 
are only or mainly engaged in supplying the civilian get. 
may deny that 
bombing such factories, 
it nevertheless, in order to reduce British fighting 
power and general morale, and because civilian ob- 
jectives may be less well defended than those of 


dromes, etc. 


population. They 


tionally 


obvious military significance. 
Thus Canada may very soon 


greater 


have a new 
do: the provision of a multitude of 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


ing increase in 
Canada must face 
of her shipments 
destination. That 


Also it may be 
United States 


another 


production 
by Canada and 
other countries 
supporting the 
British ‘ause, 
And this _ in- 
pro- 


Major Support 


creased 
duction would 
almost certain- 
ly have to em- largely her 
gram, of both the 
able categories. 
aircraft and shell And this would 
ently envisaged by 
That 
they are inten- 
but they will do now employed on 
for war, but Britai 


ple to carry on 


words, what was surplus to our 
net be surplus for 


job to 


the ordinary quirements 


losses of merchant 


help. As 
pressed and the likelihood of British victory seems 
(to American eyes) to be becoming less day by day, 
the tendency in the United States may be to feel 
that American age 
be employed for American defence rather than for 
a Britain deemed already lost. 


budget was 
things, to turn over a lot 


ships, so that 
the likelihood that a proportion 
to Britain will not reach their 
means a volume of production 


and shipment sufficient to make good such losses. 


unwise to count too much on 
Britain becomes more 


ncies of production might better 


of Empire 


Thus Canada must face the possibility of having to 
carry the major share of the Empire burden herself 
To do this she must be prepared to increase very 
produc 
goods than have so far entered into her wat 


tion of a much wider variety of 
pro- 
quickly consumable and the dur- 


involve a Canadian productive 


capacity much larger and broader than that appar- 


the framers of the Ralston bud- 
amongst other 
of productive capacity 
non-military goods to production 
nm may very soon stand in urgent 


designed, 


need of such non-military goods to enable her peo- 


their daily existence In other 
requirements may 


British as well as Canadian re- 


Looking to the longer-term future, it would seem 


“consumer” goods required for the day-to-day sub- 
sistence of the people of Britain, which until now 
have been mainly produced by plants in Britain, but 
which, perhaps, can no longer be produced by them 
in anything like the needed quantities. 


Aid Must Be Prompt 


It depends, of course, on the degree of success of 
German destructive efforts. Official British state- 
ments indicate that so far the German damage has 
been relatively slight, but such statements tend to 
lean to optimism, and the second and major phase 
of the Battle of Britain is yet to come. An attempt 
at invasion is likely to be accompanied by a still 
greater intensification of air bombing, and a sharp 
jump in material and human losses is not improb- 
able. Canada must be ready to do whatever is re- 
quired at that point, because immediate aid may 
be imperative, and Britain may be unable to do any 
more for herself than she is then doing. 

Another point to consider is that Germany’s sea 
blockade of Britain, by submarine and bomber, has 
also been intensified in recent weeks, with a result- 


possible or probable that the 
supplies of this broad characte1 
the war. 


need for Canadian 
may not end with 
Britain will almost certainly have to take 
a heavy pounding before she succeeds in overcom- 
ing the = enemy. 
And that is likely 
to mean an 


amount of physi- 
cal destruction 
that will take a 
long time to re- 
pair. It may well 
be, too, that 


whether or not they are destroyed in this war, vari- 
ous essential productive activities will not again 
be carried on in Britain but will be transferred, for 
greater security, to Canada. This, in fact, would 
seem altogether probable, if the war ends with any- 
thing but the complete overthrow of Hitlerism. 
Thus Canada may well give thought not only to 
the greatly increased and more varied requirements 
she may be called upon to fill in the immediate fu- 
ture, but to the possibility that she will have to 
play permanently a greater Empire role hereafter 
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Injustices in Income 


Tax Administration 


BY ALBERT C. 


WAKEMAN 


While the income tax is admittedly scientific and generally fair, 
there are certain crude injustices which, though not serious 
when rates were low, become more serious now that rates are 


greatly increased. 


This article mentions a few, including hidden income from property 
ownership, living allowances, and the annuities problem, not 
with the thought that they can be entirely eliminated, but rather 


that something may be done to 


YOW that the income tax has been 
greatly increased, by several hun- 
dred per cent in the case of moderate- 
sized incomes, it becomes important 
that certain crude injustices, which 
have existed since the beginning of 
this tax but which were of less impor- 
tance when the rates were low, should 
be corrected. These are not neces- 
sarily fraudulent, nor even deliberate. 
In the main they appear to be merely 
a winking of the official eye at items 
the computation of which admittedly 
is somewhat difficult. 

1. Property Owner, 
Landlord. 

First comes the beneficial use of 
property owned. Suppose that A and 
B, two people of equal means, occupy 
similar houses, each with an annual 
rental value of $600, about half of 
which represents taxes and deprecia- 
tion, and the balance represents a 
four per cent return on a valuation of 
$7,500. Party A has $7,500 invested 
in the outright ownership of his house. 
He has to pay the taxes, and if he is 
far-sighted he will also accumulate a 
reserve against the time when the 
house will be done, but he still has 
$300 a year of net beneficial income 
from his propery investment. 

Party B on the other hand is a 
tenant, his $7,500 being invested in 
four per cent securities, the income 
from which pays half his rent. But 
he pays a tax on such income. 


Tenant and 


Two Income Taxes 


Then there is also a third party C, 
who is B's landlord. He collects the 
rent from B, and is properly allowed 
to deduct the taxes and depreciation, 
but on the remaining $300 a year, 
which is precisely the part on which 
B has already paid income tax, C has 
also to pay income tax. Thus the net 
rental money pays as much as two in- 
come taxes, through the tenant-land- 
lord relation. But when short-circuited 
through home ownership, it is auto- 
matically exempt. 

The same injustice may arise in 
other forms of property ownership, 
such as a farm, a retail store, or an 
apartment reserved for his own use 
by the owner of an apartment house. 
In some cases such beneficial income 
may be fully valued, but in a great 
many, no doubt, it is not. 

2. The Pension Creditor and the 
Pension Buyer. 

Smith is a_ school teacher in a 
province which pays half the cost of 
a school teachers’ pension fund. Jones 
is a merchant who is striving to pay 
for a similar pension fund for himself. 
We waive the question of why a gov- 
ernment should so liberally bonus one 
people, who are municipal 
employees, and neglect the municipal 
clerks, and police, and firemen, to say 
nothing of the much more numerous 
army of workers in private industry 
Further, this must not be confused 
with the later years when the ben- 
eficiary is receiving his pension. The 
point is that during the years when 
the pension is being bought, the 
teacher has half of his premium 
credited to him free of income tax 
while merchant Jones has to pay tax 
on his income before he can 
start paying in. 


class of 


even 


Automatic Exemption 


Many employees of banks and in- 
dustrial enjoy what is to 
them a similar automatic exemption 
of the annual assessment, insofar as 
paid by their employers, but 
there is this distinction, that the cost 
coming in the first instance out of the 
profits of the bank or industrial con- 
cern, has already paid one corporate 
income tax, whereas what the govern- 
ment credits to a public scheme is 
derived by taxation of the whole 
people— including the very ones who 
are sweating to provide for their own 
old age. One may rightly 
the ignoring of such matters in in- 
come tax collection. 

3. Government and other Annuities 

The Dominion government used to 
sell annuities up to as much as $5,000 
a year, and all of such annuities now 
being paid out are exempt from in- 
come tax. A few years ago the limit 
was reduced to $1,200 a year, and 
such annuities are still exempt, as 
are also similar annuities sold by life 
insurance companies. The latest 
amendments make all annuities sold in 
the future taxable. Admittedly the 
collection of an income tax on annui- 
ties is complicated by the fact that 


concerns 


it is 


question 


modify them. 


an annuity is not all 
partly return of capital. 


income, but 


Injustice at Home 


But in these days of devious and 
drastic public finance, when all tax 
free bonds have been wiped out, and 
even the gold clause in security con- 
tracts has been nicely outlawed, is it 
equitable that any annuity payment, 
insofar as it represents interest, should 


be tax free? The government has 
gone to great pains to catch pre- 
miums on New York funds and all 


other forms of investors’ velvet. Is 
it unequal to the task of rectifying 
this injustice in its own house? 

4. Open and Hidden Tax Exemptions. 

Soldiers and sailors in active ser- 
vice pay no income tax. Even the 
private’s pay of $35 a month and all 
found is better than $12 a week, if 
any reasonable allowance is made for 
room, board, clothing, and other essen- 
tials of existence, and yet the worker 
at $12 a week and over is now tax- 
able on his earnings. Higher ranks 
in the service of course receive higher 
pay and allowances, many officers 
running into several thousand dollars 
a year. 

These are open exemptions. But 
there are many in the public service 
which are concealed. For instance, 
men have been engaged for executive 
with or without pay, but in 
some cases with living allowances of 
many thousands of dollars a year; 
presumably such a living allowance is 
tax exempt, even though the differ- 
ence between living in Ottawa and 
living in another place should not be 
several thousand dollars a year, and 
perhaps should not be anything at all. 
Men in the permanent diplomatic ser- 
vice receive allowances which in some 
cases are beyond the means of these 
penny pinching times. And in such 
special branches as hospitals and for- 
estry, living quarters are occupied at 
the public expense, which raises the 
question whether the income value 
of such quarters is fully accounted for 

In the last war the shoe was on 
the other foot. Though the famous 
“dollar ten’ a day was a misnomer, 


posts, 


since it did not reckon on board and 
clothing, still it did not compare with 
the inflated wages paid by war indus- 
tries in those years. Now there is a 
tendency to keep industrial life fully 
deflated, and to load it with the grow- 
ing tax burden, while Ottawa is cut- 
ting with increased pay, and 
allowances and other tax exemptions, 
In its own precinct. 


loose 


The $5,000 a vear 
men in the public service are becom- 
ing almost legion. In private indus- 
try, they are being kept down 

5. The National Income 
Levy. 

Comment on the workings of the 
new “national defense” tax may be 
premature, but the very fact that it 
is another levy on income foretells 
difficulties. These will not be in the 
nature of exemptions, since the special 
tax is over and above the income tax, 
or perhaps it would be 


Defense 


more correct 
lien, deduct- 
ible as far as possible at the source, 
when wages or dividends are being 
paid But a great deal of income, 
such as the earnings of a farmer, mer- 
chant or doctor, or the income of a 
mortgagee or landlord, does not lend 
itself to such deduction Accordingly, 
if such people are to pay the extra 
two per cent, they will have to do so 
along with their 


to describe it as a prior 


regular income tax 
If that is the procedure, then many 
thousands of income tax returns. of 
people who have some income from 
Which the defense tax has been de- 
ducted and some other income from 
Which it has not been deducted. will 


become still more complicated 


Crude Method 


It is not clear, at the time this is 
written Whether the special tax 
applies to annuities, or to dividend 
and interest payments made to non 
residents If so, then it is in some 
measure just a crude way of collecting 
money from these sources. If not, 
then it appears to add enormously to 
the bother and to the work of income 
tax, without more than 
would have been done by dropping 
the income tax exemption further to 
$600 a year, with a raise of about two 
per cent in the rate as well. 

6. The Coming Unemployment In- 
surance Levy. 


achieving 


lo refer to a levy for unemploy- 
ment insurance seems to be looking 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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In little discs of 
right size and thick- 
ness for a cool, 
slow, nutty smoke. 


This is a tobacco you will enjoy 
to the full. Based on ripe under- 
standing and a careful study of fine 
tobaccos, it is a triumph of British 
blending by Carreras in London. 
In Craven Curly Cut you will find 
a cool, smooth and extraordin- 
arily well-balanced smoke—richly 
satisfying to the palate. 
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CARRERAS LTD., LONDON 
The Rock City ecenaes Ce. Led... 
Quebec. 





CITIES RISE 
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on Savings 


Savings of thrifty people like you and 
your neighbor built the city in which 
you live... 


its homes, its factories, its 
buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent has been helping 
people to save, and has been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, 
coupled with sound 


grect 


judgment, still 
governs the policy of the Canada 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 


ASSETS EXCEED $69 000.000 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 214 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
{ two per cent fanadian funds on the 
paid-uy apital stock of this Bank has beer 
declared for the quarter ending 3ist July 


1940 and that the same will be payable at 
the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Thursday 


Ist August next, to shareholders 


f record at the close of business on the 
29th June 194 The Transfer Books wi 
not be closed 
By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT 
General Manage 
T nt th June 194 





Penmans Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that the follow 
ng Dividends have been declared for the 
quarter ending the 3lst day of July, 1940 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one-half 
per cent. (142%), payable on the Ist day of 
August to Shareholders of record of the 22nd 
jay of July, 1940 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share, payable on the i5th day of 
August to Shareholders of record of the 5th 
day of August, 1940 

By Order of the Board 
Montreal, c 


June 26, 1940 


B. ROBINSON 
Secretary~-Treasurer 
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It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





McWATTERS 


Editor, Gold & 
There is a penny stock which I con- 
sider fairly attractive 


Dross: 


at the present 


time and I would appreciate your 
opinion as to its prospects. McWat- 
ters, has, I understand, sold in the 


past at considerably over a dollar and 
has paid dividends of around 20 cents. 
What are the 


dends being 


divi- 
what is 


> 


prospects of these 
maintained and 


the present situation at the 


N. K. U., 


mine 


Lindsay, Ont 


A dividend of 10 cents a share was 
paid by MeWatters Gold Mines last 
year and a like amount last January, 
but these more a distribution 
of previously accumulated profits 
than an established dividend, as earn- 
ings in 1939 were only 
cents a share, and future 
will depend on earnings. A good profit 
is being made and this should improve 
as mill capacity 
from 100 to 150 tons 

With production 
than $100,000 


were 


about five 
payments 


has been stepped up 
laily 
running 


a juarter ( 


bette! 
yperating 
$30,- 


profit has been approximately 
sufficient for 


milling rate 


rent 


OOU Ore 


reserves are 


at the high 


ver a yeal 


and it is expected the cur 


1e\ elop- 


ment program will add to the ore ex- 
posures. The long drive east on the 
900-foot level is developing some in- 


teresting 


conditions 


NUMAQUE 


Edito Gold & Dross 
Is Nu que Mining doing anything 
had shares in this 


esent? I ha 


some t wd would like 
val t t still holds its property 

ind fs chat are the prospects 

t} 

E. H. H., Montreal, Que. 
Numaque Mining Co. still retains its 
property of 549 acres in Bourlamaque 
township, Quebec, adjoining:Sigma on 


but it is inactive. Re- 
sults of a diamond drilling campaign 


igo proved disappointing 
lecided to 


nite? 
qaevei 


await 








The 


‘ighboring properties 
rectors, however, are on the look- 
ut for opportunities of participating 
tk levelopment of promising min- 
ng properties 
[The company’s balance sheet as 
it December 31, 1939, showed cur- 


rent assets of $27,849 
$26,009 and there 


including cash of 
vere no current 
ibilities. Investments at were 
32,916 
I Dorval-Siscoe and _ Tible- 
mont Consolidated were 


cost 
shown at $1 The investmeiit in 
snares ot 


shown at $4 


OOO and $46,254, respectively, while 


lance was in marketable secur- 


ities, the majority of which are divi- 
dend payers. Both Dorvai-Siscoe and 
Tiblemont Consolidated are inactive 


pending further financing. 


LAPA CADILLAC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Lapa Cadillac was widely hailed as 


u“buy” friends of mine when 
it was selling at 
What do 


and 


by some 
around 50 
think of it at 
what is the 
quantity of the ore 


cents. 
you prese nt 
prices quality and 


in site? 


I Py As 
Lapa Cadillac has 
with a low grade ore and has lacked 
sufficient working capital for more 
aggressive development, but the posi- 
tion is slowly improving. The 
outstanding liabilities are be- 
ing gradually retired and an operat- 
ing profit being made. Development 
work has also been meeting with some 
encouragement 
At least a year’s ore is available in 
the present workings and favorable re- 
sults on the two new would 
brighten the whole picture. Costs 
have been kept low and current as- 
sets now exceed current liabilities. An 
operating profit of 53 cents per ton 
was made in the quarter ending March 
31, when the average was 
$3.88 per ton. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


had to struggle 


now 
heavy 


levels 


recovery 


MINNESOTA & ONT. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

As a bondholder in Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company, I would like 
to get an up-to-date report on the re- 
organization of this company. Have 
you anything you can tell an old sub- 


scriber and if so, how will I, as a 
bondholder, fare? 
O. A. M., Toronto, Ont. 


An advisory report on the Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Company re- 
organization, filed by the United 
States Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion with Federal District Court, gen- 
erally approves a plan of reorganiza- 
tion which was proposed by the trust- 
ees of the company last December 
4 under the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 
The report will come in for consider- 
able study before the reorganization 
hearings are resumed on July 15. 

The plan calls for the issuance of 
some $12,200,000 in principal amount 
of income mortgage bonds, all of 
which would be distributed to present 
Minnesota & Ontario bondholders: 
minor cash payments to equalize in- 
terest accruals on 
securities: and 


certain classes of 
issuance of common 
stock in the reorganized company on 
the basis of 72.59 per cent. to present 


(Continued on Next Page) 








BY J. A. 


}{XCESS profits tax on gold mines 
A 


has been greatly minimized 
through the fact that the levy is to 
apply only against the price which 
gold may be sold for over and 
above $35 an ounce. With gold 
selling at $38.50 an ounce in Can- 
adian funds, just $3.50 will be tax- 


able under the excess profits tax, re- 
quiring a tax payment of $1.23. 
7 
The Canadian government has ap- 
plied taxation of gold mines with the 
thought in mind of encouraging the 
producers to turn out as much gold 
as possible, and without robbing the 
industry of the profit incentive. 
2B 
Generally, leading dividend-paying 
gold mines are expected to maintain 
their normal dividend dis- 
bursements to company shareholders. 
After a long period of grave uncer- 
tainty, this knowledge comes as gen- 
eral relief. The universal 
that the government has acted wise- 


rates of 


belief is 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The cyclical or major direction of stock prices was last con- 


firmed as downward. 
as upward on June 12. 


THE MARKET TREND 


The short-term 


movement was confirmed 


Following the dvanee, during the first half of June, from 
the panic lows, the market has moved in a sidewise range with 
lower and upper limits cf 119.91 and 123.86, respectively, on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average; 24.47 and 26.15, on the rail aver- 


age 
upper, would 
market, alth 
uptrend sig 


rh 


Closes in both averages below the lower limits, or above the 
give some clue to the more immediate trend of the 
were the movement downward, the secondary 
nal on June 12 would not necessarily be cancelled 


American business, during the interval, has been activated by 
a natural rebound from the lowered levels of January to April, 
by increased foreign war orders, and by some speculative buying 
on the part of domestic producers and consumers in anticipation 


of expenditures 
matured 
imminency of the 


that will 


come 
Offsetting this upward pull to stock prices has been the 
German attack on Great Britain and uncertainty 


when the defense plans have 


over how seriously various companies are to be affected by excess 


profits taxes 


fjetween the above 


nominatior 

change In the 

Roosevelt we 

probably 

tion at Philadelphia before 


candidate 


draw 

In brief, the market is yet 
correction of the 
a rally 
ing to the 126/139 area on the 


the 25/30 level on the 


would be a 


tive strength is to develop 
of the panic lows 
ed during the recent market 
withheld awaiting decline 
material extension of the 


rally 


opposite 


play of Mr. Willkie’s 


forces 


produced only a one-hour rally on the New York Ex- 
face of various public polls recently favoring Mr 
have seen none since the Convention 


the market 


will demand something more convincing than a nomina- 
making 
In the absence of depressing war news, Mr. Roosevelt's 
withdrawal from the race at Chicago next week 
might supply the incentive for advance. 


capital of the Republican 


if he does with- 


in process of effecting a technical 
recent panic decline 


The normal extent of such 


to % cancellation of the ground lost, carry 
Dow-Jones industrial average, to 
rail average 


Whether or not such correc- 


precedent suggests some future testing 
Accordingly, such purchasing as was not effect 
weakness 
Stated otherwise 


hould now be tentatively 
we would regard any 


as occasion for increased caution 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAR. APR. 
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DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


[ 586,000 | 653,000 | 1,027,000 














MAY JUNE 


— 









1,499,000 


$12,000 


McRAE 


ly and has contributed greatly to the 
stability of Canada’s financial and 
economic structure. 
e 
Lake Shore Mines, producing at a 
current rate of about $12,000,000 an- 
nually, and with total costs at pos- 
sibly $6,500,000, appears likely to be 
able to maintain current dividends 
of $2 per share annually by a com- 
fortable margin. Net profits are at 
an indicated rate of $5,500,000 a year. 
Taxes will absorb close to $500,000, 
thereby indicating a favorable bal- 
ance of $5,000,000, or a rate of $2.50 
per share annually. This appears to 
be as near as may be estimated at 
this time. 
2 
Hanalda Gold Mines and Jalda Gold 
Mines, both situated in the district 
of Patricia, have been closed down. 
Both groups are new enterprises in 
advanced stages of development and 


lie adjacent to Uchi Gold Mines. 
Both have been financed through 
John E. Hammell together’ with 


Harker Gold Mines and Jacola Gold 
Mines. 
e 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines produced 
$2,100,000 in gold during the three 
months ended May 31st, with the mill 
handling 112,000 tons of ore. This 
maintains the average. established 
over the past two years. 
e 
Lake Gold Mines has _ set 
aside $350,000 with which to extend 
development to 2,000 feet in depth. 
Sinking commenced late in June. The 


God's 


program will be completed around 
the end of 1941. 
e 
Sigma Mines, subsidiary of Dome 


Mines, plans to complete increase in 
mill capacity to 1,000 tons per day 
by the end of September. This opens 
the way to an output estimated at 
$250,000 per month, and with profits 
indicated at $1 per share annually. 
As Dome Mines owns 60 per cent 
of the stock of Sigma, the treasury of 
Dome is in line for income from this 
source which is considered sufficient 
to assure Dome Mines of sufficient 
earnings to maintain payment of the 
regular dividend rate of $2 per share 
annually in American funds. 
e 

Gold is to be standardized at $35 
an ounce if the Republican Party of 
the United States is to have its way. 
The Grand Old Party has pronounced 
itself definitely in favor of maintain- 
ing the price of $35 an ounce as estab- 
lished by the Democratic Party under 
President Roosevelt. For 
son, the stability of gold 
doubly assured. 


this rea- 
becomes 


* 
Gold Mines produced $890,- 
574 during the first half of 1940 com- 
pared with $981,356 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1939. The recovery 
so far this year has been $7.70 per 
ton as compared with $9.11 per ton 


Siscoe 


a year ago 
oe 
Gold is still the subject of Nazi 
propaganda in North America. De- 
spite the increasingly strong place 


which the metal is attaining in the 
financial and economic structure of 
the United States and the entire 
western hemisphere, there is still an 
infiltration of adverse propaganda 
This is finding circulation innocently 
enough and probably largely through 
ignorance in the press of Canada. 

oo 
Any author who introduces any 
doubt as to the value of gold at this 
time may do more harm to the Allied 
and may contribute more to 
subversive activity, than through the 
actual sabotage of a factory or a ship. 
This is an instance where a little 
knowledge is dangerous—and where- 
in novices may unknowingly become 
dupes of Hitlerism. 


cause 
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Dominion Textile 


THE largest producer of cotton 

goods, rayon and silk fabrics in 
Canada, Dominion Textile’s opera- 
tions cover all stages from the pro- 
cessing of the raw fibres to the final 
distribution to consumers. Approx- 
imately 75% of the output is sold 
to the cutting-up trade and the re- 
mainder to jobbers and_ retail 
stores. The company’s business is 
well balanced between staple and 
fancy consumers’ goods items and 
fabrics used for industrial purposes, 
such as tire textiles. Aggressive 
merchandising and the steady en- 
largement of the scope of opera- 
tions have maintained Dominion 
Textile in a dominant position in 
the Canadian market. 

The Canadian textile industry 
operates on a much sounder com- 
petitive basis than the American 
industry, which has been over- 
built, and although tariff conces- 
sions have been made to both Brit- 
ish and American producers since 
1935, the tendency on the whole 
has been to preserve the domestic 
market for Canadian producers. 

Dominion Textiles’ earnings tend 
to react to commodity prices but 
again, fluctuations are less violent 
than those in the more competitive 
United States industry. On the 
whole, the company’s profits de- 
pend primarily upon the volume of 
sales which are generally accom- 
panied by rise in prices and in- 
ventory appreciation. A _ consist- 
ent ability to maintain profit mar- 
gins even in the face of temporary 
declines in sales has been demon- 
strated by Dominion Textile and 
common share earnings have held 
at a high average level over a long 
period. Annually, without interrup- 
tion, common dividends have been 
paid since 1907; payments have 
been liberal, with disbursements in 
the past ten years totalling 108% 
of earnings. 


Under War-Time 
Conditions 


For seven months of the last 
fiscal year, which ended March 31, 
1940, the company operated under 
war-time conditions, and largely 
because of the dislocation of reg- 
ular world trade channels, it was 
able to obtain a certain amount of 
export business. The greatly in- 
creased volume of business, how- 
ever, was attributed by President 
G. Blair Gordon to improved con- 
ditions in Western Canada and to 
indirect effects of the war—which 
include the above-mentioned ex- 
port opportunities; direct war or- 
ders wielded comparatively small 


influence on the final results of 
the period, but where such orders 
were received, they were filled 
promptly. While raw cotton and 
rayon prices advanced sharply, the 
company was able to take ad- 
vantage of the period during which 
the United States was subsidiz- 
ing export cotton and was thus 
able to lighten the burden to some 
extent. 


A Peak Year 


Dominion Textile recorded one of 
its most successful years in the 
last fiscal period when net rose to 


$2,078,228—equal to $7.70 per 
share—from $1,020,030, equal to 


$3.27 per share, in the previous 
year. The company’s consistently 
lusty financial position, which has 
been maintained despite the rel- 
atively frequent recourse to sur- 
plus to continue its generous div- 
idend policy, was strengthened dur- 
ing the year. Current assets to- 
talled $11,499,098.15, against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,990,050.87; of 
the former $232,627 was in cash 
and $2,695,687.68 in marketable se- 
curities. 

Of course, the trend which the 
War takes is going to have a pro- 
found effect upon Canada’s econ- 
omy. Until the Blitzkrieg started 
in earnest, the British war effort— 
both military and economic—was 
planned to attain full steam only 
after a period of many months. 
Now, with totalitarian war going 
full blast in Europe, Canada’s in- 
dustry will be given a powerful 
fillip which will gain greater and 
greater impetus if industrial cen- 
tres in Britain tend to become 
incapacitated in some measure. 
There is, of course, always the 
possibility that the present con- 
flict in Europe may come to an 
abrupt end, but as British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill has 
stated, the conflict would be con- 
tinued throughout the British Em- 
pire and Canada’s war-time indus- 
trial activity would continue un- 
abated. 

Obviously, then, war demands 
should become a greater factor in 
the earnings of Dominion Textile 
as British demand in this country 
is felt more and more acutely; and 
such demand is likely to figure to 
a greater extent in the current 
year’s results than they did last 
year. Thus, in view of the satis- 
factory outlook for profits, the 
company’s sound trade position and 
the expectation of continued lib- 
eral dividends, the common siock 
has above-average appeal, both for 
income and for appreciation. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
bondholders and 27.41 per cent. to un- 


secured creditors. One change which 
the report of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission suggested was 
that the interest on the bonds be 
placed at 5 per cent. instead of the 4 
per cent. provided under the trustees’ 
plan. 

Under the proposed plan, present 
bondholders would receive a $500 in- 
come bond and 40 shares of stock in 
the reorganized company for each 
$1,000 bond held, and unsecured cred- 
itors would receive 30 shares of stock 
for each $1,000 in amount of their 
principal claim. The trustees’ plan 
proposes a capitalization for the new 
company of about $40,000,000. 


HAMILTON BRIDGE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will yow kindly let me know if 
you consider it advisable to buy Ham- 
ilton Bridge common stock at the 
present time. 

—B.W.E., Valleyfield, Que. 

At the present market, the common 
stock of Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, has some appeal for its ap- 
preciation possibilities. You must re- 
member, though, that the market at 
this time is depressed and sluggish 
and that in appraising this stock, you 
must necessarily do so in relation to 
a good many “blue chips” which are 
selling away off. Taking the latter 
factor into consideration, I would 
qualify my opening statement by say- 
ing that the stock has no more than 
average attraction: that there are 
others on the market right now 
which seem to be far better bargains. 

In the year ended December 31, 
1939, Hamilton Bridge showed a net 
loss of $82,744, equal to a deficit of 
34 cents per common share, against 
a net loss of $82,089, equal to a defi- 
cit of $2.24 per common share in 
1938. The outlook in the current 
year is considerably improved, for the 
company finished 1939 with a large 
backlog of orders on hand and condi- 
tions in the steel and allied trades 
are healthier than they have been for 
some years past. Gross sales for the 
first quarter were $586,148, as com- 
pared with $88,449 in the same period 
in 1939. More recently, the company 
is reported to have received the con- 
tract for the structural steel for the 
new Aluminum Company of Canada 
plant near Kingston, Ont. 

The company’s balance sheet posi- 
tion was improved by the reorgani- 
zation effected in 1938 and shows 
the $1,645,549 reduction in capital. 
However, the general position still 


also holds 20,000 shares of Rovyalite 
Oil, Limited, and shares of mining 
companies and royalty trust certifi- 
cates. 

In the year ended December 31, 1939, 
net income was $1,940, equal to .001 
cents per share, against net of $40,- 
311 in 1938 and per share earnings of 
02 cents. The financial position is 
just fair. 

Latest reports are to the effect that 
the company has received substan- 
tially increased allowables under the 
Conservation Board’s revised sched- 
ule and the increase should have an 
important effect on Home Oil earn- 
ings. In 1939, the company took pro- 
duction from only one well—the No. 
2—which yielded $200,632 in net rev- 
enue. I understand that under the 
new rate, which will affect 3 wells, 
total production in 11 weeks will equal 
the entire 1939 output. 


BIG MASTER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I understand the Big Master Con- 
solidated property has been trans- 
ferred to a new company. I hold some 
shares but have not been notified of 
any change. Could you give me 
information about this? 

E. J. K., Oshawa, Ont. 

The property of Big Master Con- 
solidated was taken over last Decem- 
ber by the newly formed Kenwest 
Gold Mines for a consideration of 
1,000,000 shares, or a basis of one 
new for three old. The outbreak of 
war caused the suspension of the de- 
velopment program which was just 
getting underway. Negotiations for 
financing have now been completed 
and $100,000 paid into the treasury, 
and I understand work is to be re- 
sumed immediately. The vendor 
shares are to be free and you should 
shortly receive notice as to the ex- 
change. 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to get your opinion of 
Winnipeg Electric first mortgage ser- 
ies “A” bonds and would very much 
appreciate also any comments you 
might give. I always feel before I 
make a change or a purchase that I 
must look to you for advice. 
these bonds high grade? 

—D.1.B., Pefferlaw, Ont. 

No, I don’t think so. The Series 
“A” bonds of Winnipeg Electric have 
considerable speculative appeal at the 
present time, but they can’t be 
ranked as high grade. They are of 
special interest to the investor who 


any 


Are 





THE ADMIRALTY STAFF goes home. 
barricades under watchful eyes of guards. 


leaves a good deal to be desired: cur- 
rent assets total $1,209,136, against 
current liabilities of $889,205, with 
the former including $6,079 in cash 
and $4,475 in marketable securities; 
profit and loss deficit amount to 
$82,744. 

As you probably know, the chief 
business of Hamilton Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, is fabrication and 
erection of steel bridges, steel frames 
for buildings, steel tanks, towers for 
waterworks, etc. 


HOME OIL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would appreciate some informa- 
tion on Home Oil Company stock 
and also would like to get your rating 
of it. Anything you can tell me as to 
the outlook for this company and any 
recent news will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 

—G. P. W., Winnipeg, Man. 


The stock of Home Oil Company is 
highly speculative. This isn’t peculiar 
to this company by any means, for you 
must realize that the stock in any 
natural industry is speculative and 
especially so when the enterprise is 
in the development stage. However, 
the company owns extensive acreage 
in Turner Valley, Alberta, and should 
be in a position to take advantage of 
any increased demands made upon 
this area; and as the war continues, 
the demand should become more and 
more urgent. 

The company carries on active oper- 
ations through two subsidiaries: Home 
Oil (Alberta) Limited, which owns 
petroleum and natural gas leases cov- 
ering 10,160 acres along the west flank 
and north end of Turner Valley; and 
Home Oil (Brazeau) Limited, which 
owns similar leases on 63,490 acres 
covering practically all the Brazeau 
Structure in Alberta. The company 


They must pass through barbed wire 
Machine guns are at strategic points. 


is more interested in speculative pro- 
fit than in income; or to the investor 
who is anxious to increase the aver- 
age yield of a portfolio which has a 
good bulk of high grade, but low 
yield, stocks and bonds. 

In the year ended December 31, 
1939, the company earned fixed 
charges 1.35 times, against 1.21 times 
in 1938, 1.28 times in 1937 and 1.34 
times in 1936. In the first 5 months 
of 1940, net income was $1,364,665, 
as compared with $1,317,956 in the 
same period of 1939. Power output 
for the period was up considerably 
and gross income increased to $3,123,- 
701 from $2,986,900 in the previous 
year. 

However, utility companies in gen- 
eral are faced with the twin prob- 
lem of rising costs and increased 
taxes, which will narrow profit mar- 
gins and limit gains in net for an in- 
definite period. Then, too, because 
of general economic uncertainty and 
the fear of rising costs of living, it 
will be more difficult to sell elec- 
trical household appliances, and, be- 
cause of the exacting requirements 
of the national defence program, 
companies will probably not be push- 
ing the sale of such appliances. Thus, 
while kilowatt hour sales will un- 
doubtedly move on to new high levels 
if the war continues, the uptrend in 
revenues will slow up as gains in 
the higher rate domestic division 
narrow. 

The total population served by 
Winnipeg Electric is approximately 
340,000. The company provides elec- 
tricity, gas and transportation serv- 
ices in and around Winnipeg, Man., 
and through two subsidiaries supplies 
services to outlying districts. Im- 
portant to the service area are wheat 
growing, mining, pulp and paper, 
flour milling and railroad repair and 
wholesale distribution activities, 





AS A PROTECTION against German parachutists, government offices, such as 
Admiralty, are protected by barbed wire entanglements and machine gun posts. 


The Rising Clamor for 
War Collectivism 


(Continued from Page 7) 


war ought to be a preparation for 
peace. But no, we say war is just a 
deplorable accident, and peace can 
look after itself; and we must quickly 
forget the consciousness of our eco- 
nomic strength which war has given 
us, because the outward tokens of 
that strength would remind us of that 
ugly thing, war. 

A piece of iron is a piece of iron 
here, as it is in Nazi Germany, and 
as it was in the Weimar Republic. 
The same is true of a motor car, a 
suit of clothes, a field of wheat. A 
man can eat only one steak at a 
time, here, there, everywhere. The 
potential of production and consump- 
tion is determined solely by physical 
laws. 

But “the dictator states can do 
things in the economic sphere which 
democracies cannot do” comes per- 
sistently from the democratic despair- 
ers. Why? The answers to this ques- 
tion are always as vague as most 
people’s notions of demociacy are. 
But not until someone convinces me 
that the laws of physics are different 
in dictatorships from what they are 
in democracies shall I believe that the 
ones can organize a system of produc- 
tion which the others cannot organize. 

Would anyone suggest that the Nazis 
or the Fascists could build up, or have 
built up, an organization that is super- 
ior to that of Mr. Ford? If Hitler had 
had Mr. Ford, it has been said, he 
would have told him to do so and so. 
Now, Mr. Roosevelt has Mr. Ford, 
and who is telling whom? But this has 
nothing whatever to do with produc- 
tion, or with the alleged difference 
in the efficiency of production in var- 
ious political regimes. 

It is the inalienable right of Mr. 
Ford as a citizen of a democratic 
country to refuse making motors if 
some of these motors are to go toa 
party he dislikes. It is the inalienable 
right of all citizens in democratic 
countries to think and do, speak and 
write as they like. It is also their righi 
to be blind if they want to, or cannot 
help it. 


Rights of Government 


But it is also the inalienable right 
of democratic governments to do all 
these things. And when democracies 
were lost in history, they were not 
lost because the rights of citizens 
were taken away, but because govern- 
ments surrendered their own rights; 
not because citizens were blind, but 
because governments were blind; not 
because the people were defeated by 
governments (whenever this happened 
democracy had previously ceased to 
exist), but because governments were 
defeated by certain citizens. 

Thyssen would probably be a demo- 
crat today if he could undo the dam- 
age he did to the German Republic. 
And what would the German Repub- 
lic, if it came to life again, do with 
its Thyssens today? Other republics, 
and other Thyssens occupy the stage 
now. It would be sufficient if either 
of them had learned the German les- 
son, but better if both had. 

He could make a thousand planes a 
day six months from now, said Mr. 
Ford. The President wants them, most 
American citizens want them. But 
Mr. Ford just does not feel like it. 
Yet the factories are there, the raw 
materials, the skilled workers, every- 
thing is there. A question of produc- 
tion? No. A question of democracy? 
Not for democrats, but for anti-dem- 
ocrats. 

It seems widely to be assumed that 
the creation of new productive forces, 
whether under state or private man- 
agement, is an easier task than the 
lining up of existing productive forces. 
This assumption has unintentionally 
been fostered by J. M. Keynes’ plan 
of how to pay for the war, in which 
Keynes clearly and effectively set 
out the changes in the relation be- 
tween production and consumption in 
a war economy. 

Most of the things he says have 
been said by economists in the last 
war, but nobody took proper notice 
of them, and in spite of the regimen- 
tations introduced, and the many 
brilliant successes Which were 
achieved, the total success was smaller 
than it could have been, and economic 
and financial disaster followed the 
war everywhere. 

This is perhaps to be ascribed to 
the fact that the fundamentals in- 
volved seem really to be very simple, 
so simple indeed that it is difficult 
to perceive how administrations could 


fall down on them. But just this 
seeming simplicity seems to have 


been the block which made so many 
governments in so many countries 
stumble. 

If there are raw materials, fac- 
tories, and unemployed laborers avail- 
able in a country—well, it looks easy; 
they manufacture war materials, and 
if their output is not sufficient con- 
sumption is decreased through indirect 
taxes, and the workers and the equip- 
ment set free produce more war 
materials. If also that is not suffi- 
cient, exports are maintained or even 
increased while non-essential imports 
are curtailed, and for the balance 
still more war material is bought 
abroad. Nothing looks simpler. 

But there is, to start with, this 
important point to be observed. 
Things are quite different, once an 
economy is fully employed. If war 
production is then to be increased, 
this cannot be done by merely trying 
to decrease consumption. The deci- 
sive point is how it is to be decreased. 
If prohibitive taxes are imposed on 
tobacco, high-priced automobiles, and 


other articles of luxury, the con- 
sumption of these things will cer- 


tainly go down, and workers will be 
set free for war production. But by 
this the purchasing power in the 
hands of the people is not diminished, 
and it will pour into purchases of 
other consumption goods. 

On the other hand, if all essentials 
of life are rationed, and their prices 
controlled, this also does not yet 
diminish the purchasing power. What 
is diminished, however, if both 
measures are taken together, is th 
supply of all goods which the ordinary 
man can buy. 

The same consequence shows if ex- 
ports are increased, and the proceeds 
are not used to buy normal imports, 
but war materials. Take the case of 
Canada. For every dollar’s worth of 
goods which Canada produces there 
is at least a dollar of purchasing 
power circulating in the country. If 
the goods were circulating, too, all 
would be well. But if the goods are 
exported to the United States, and 
nothing goes back for them into Can- 
ada (the purchased war materials 
going directly overseas to Canada’s 
forces or those of her friends), there 
is a vacuum on the goods side, but 
the dollar is still circulating. 

Then take this point. If consump- 
tion is decreased, and workers who 
made, say, ladies’ silk garments are 
set free, neither they nor the ma- 
chines they worked can _ suddenly 
make shells. However, the workers 
could be trained while shell factories 
are erected. But to erect these fac- 
tories credit is necessary; which means 
more money gets into circulation 
while the circulating purchasing 
power is already greater than neces- 
sary for the ever decreasing volume 
of circulating consumption goods. 

This is not the place to speak about 
inflation and how to prevent it. But 
we must ask this question concerning 
our topic: is there any difference 
whether all the things outlined here 
happen under a private or a state- 
managed system of industry? There 
is none. 

But we must confess now that we 
have wilfully confused two subjects 
here in order to show how grievous 
fallacies often come about. We have 
confused the economic and financial 
problems. A war can be won, as the 
last war showed on the Allied side, in 
spite of inflationary financing. And 
inflation can be made in spite of far- 
reaching economic government con- 
trol and intervention. But if people 
say that this or that or the next thing 
cannot be done in a democracy, they 
usually confuse not only political 
democracy and liberal economy, but 
they confuse also economic § and 
financial policy. 


Payment from Taxation 


It is often said that a modern war 
cannot be paid for in a democracy out 
of taxation. Our answer is that it 
cannot be paid so in a dictatorship 
either. It is also often said that in- 
flation can be, and is being, avoided 
in dictatorships by measures which 
democracies cannot take. Our answer 
is that we have shown just now that 
financial policy in a_ state-managed 
economy does not fundamentally dif- 
fer from that in a_ free-enterprise 
economy; so that if the former can 
avoid inflation, the latter can do it, 
too. 

What, then, of the 


assertion that 


fai 


Wise Capital W orks 


Wealthy men usually have the smallest bank 
balances. They rarely leave money lying idle. 
They put it to work. 


Capital, like labour, was made to work. If you 
keep money lying idle, you deprive yourself of the 


fruits of your own thrift. 


Idle money should be invested in Government, 
Municipal, or Corporation Bonds. You will get a 
a 2 
fair income with adequate security and quick 


marketability. 


Write us and we will send you a list of 

short and long term securities in which 
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dictators can take economic measures 
which democracies cannot take? Let 
us repeat, a piece of iron is a piece of 
iron everywhere. The last war has 
proved that government intervention 
(and there were no dictatorships then) 
in production and distribution can 
work well. It can do so again, much 
better probably. The question is not 
whether democracy can do a thing, 
but whether it wants to do it. 

Democracy is not anarchy. And a2 
democratic government is a govern- 
ment. If peopie forget this, it is 
stupid; if governments forget it, it 
is a crime. To say that, concerning 
things economic, democratic govern- 
ments cannot do what dictators can 
do, is nothing but the supposed answer 
to a question which is _ logically 
inadmissible. It is the downright 
declaration of mental bankruptcy and 
moral defeat. 

ee 


Westem Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


THIS is written at Lethbridge 

a trip through Alberta 
katchewan. In the course of my 
travels last week I visited several 
prospective oil fields and talked with 
quite a number of Saskatchewan 
government officials including the 
Minister of Natural Resources, the 
Honorable W. F. Kerr, who had just 
completed a trip through the mining 
areas of North Eastern Saskatch- 
ewan. Mr. Swain, the supervisor of 
mines and oils for Saskatchewan, had 


after 


and Sas- 


likewise just returned from a trip 
through the Lloydminster-Vera area, 
which, at the moment, is this prov- 
ince’s most promising oil area 


e 
I was also fortunate in contacting 
C. H. Withers, president of the Tri- 
angle Oil Co., Ltd., and J. D. Parker 
Secretary of Franco Oils, Ltd. Both 
these companies are interested in the 
Lloydminster area. 


e 
En route to Regina, I _ passed 
through the Steveville field, where 
Standard of British Columbia (a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Stand- 


ard of California) is now testing 
their No. 1 well and drilling their No. 
2 well. I also called at the Twin 
Province well, which is located 20- 
odd miles west of Maple Creek near 
the Alberta boundary line. The well 
is standing idle at a depth of 2,600 
feet, but sufficient gas from various 
gas horizons, up around the 
casing to light and heat the camp 
buildings. Some of the gas horizons 
are reported to be capable of produ- 
cing around 1,000,000 cubic 
day. 


seeps 


feet per 


cz 

While in Regina I met individuals 
who had recently watched a geologi- 
cal survey party at work in south 
eastern Saskatchewan. This party 
is unofficially reported to be an Im- 
perial Oil party. While it is some- 
times said that the Imperial never 
spends any money on wildcatting or 
new developments, the facts are that 
in the past Imperial Oil has 
around $4,000,000, in Western Canada 
in wildcatting and exploration. In 
north eastern Saskatchewan another 
geological party is also reported to 
be working 


Hen 
spent 


From my talks with various geo- 
logists, company and government 
officials, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there are several areas in 
Saskatchewan where gas and oil may 


be found. It was only a short time 
ago that some geologists expressed 


the opinion that the base materials 
from which oil and gas originates ex- 
isted only in the extreme western 
part of Saskatchewan. This theory 
has been proven wrong as oil in small 
quantities has been found in wells lo- 
cated in central and northeastern 
Saskatchewan. 
e 

While discussing Saskatchewan, I 
should mention the Lloydminster 
field, which is starting to get back in 
the spotlight again after losing out 
for a short time to its neighbor, the 
Battleview-Vermilion field. There is 
now one well drilling at Lloydmin- 
ster and the Shaw No. 2 well is on 
steady production. It is producing 
around 85 barrels a day 
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In returning from Saskatchewan I 
came back via Taber, Barnwell and 
Lethbridge. There is no new de- 


velopment at Taber and all the old 
wells are abandoned. 
es 


1} 


At Barnwell one well is still re- 
ported to be testing, but when I vis- 
ited it, there n0 one around and 
my information is that tests so far 
have not been satisfactory, and that 
a large amount of water is present 
with the oil. The Standard of Brit- 
isn Columbia Steveville well is also 
experiencing water trouble, and as 
this is written the prospects of this 
well proving up a new field are not 


was 


very hopeful. There are, however, 
further horizons to be tested. 

o 
Possibly the most important oil 


news last week 


ment made by 


was the announce- 
McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Co. Ltd., that they had acquired a 
large block of acreage on the Moose 
Dome structure from the Pilling in- 
This field now has a small 
well, and a large gas 


well. The prospects of bringing in a 


terests. 


producing oil 


major oil field are considered very 
bright 
. 
McColi-Frontenac recently took 


over the distributing system of the 
Texas Company of Canada and is 
now among the largest distributors 
of petroleum products in western 
Canada. 


e 
Having been away from Calgary 
for over a week I have not much 
news on Turner Valley operations. 


When I left this city it was expected 
a new proration schedule would be 
issued for the Turner Valley field 
early Reports from the 
field indicated that several of the old 
wells were not capable of producing 
the quotas assigned to them in the 
last schedule which set the field’s 
allowable at 26,000 barrels a day It 
would now appear that our field's 
maximum efficient production might 

less than the engineers’ estimate 


of 35,000 barrels per day. 


this week. 


Injustices in Income 
Tax Administration 


(Continued from Page 7) 


still further ahead, but reports in- 
dicate that matters of provincial con- 
sent, etc., have been ironed out, and 
that such a measure is scheduled for 
early adoption. If along anything like 
the lines previously planned, it will 
be financed by contributions from the 
employee, the employer, and the gov- 
ernment. 

Here again, therefore, will be a 
deduction from wages and salaries. 
Obviously if the cost were all thrown 
on the employer and the government, 
the whole purpose would be avoided, 
since there would be more public ex- 
pense at a time when governments 
are short of money, and more busi- 
overhead at a time when it is 
to keep prices down and 
profits up, while there would be no 
compulsory saving on the part of the 
citizen, which saving seems to be the 
key to public policy at the present 
time. Nevertheless this new levy on 
wages and along with the 
national defense tax on a similar basis, 
and an income tax which reaches down 
into the working classes, is going to 
add to the confusion as well as to the 
Employers are loaded with a 
heavy responsibility and work in mak- 
ing such deductions. 

A great many other problems could 
be illustrated in the sphere of income 
tax alone, to say nothing of other 
fields of taxation. The ones already 
cited alone may produce a difference 
of several hundred dollars a year in 
taxes, between two people of similar 
means and income, but in different 
situations in respect to home owner- 
ship, annuities, etc. 

Admittedly no tax can be completely 
scientific and completely fair, and 
some crude injustices may be the only 
alternative to a costly and objection- 
able gestapo, but it may be that, in 
the latest elaboration of the entire 
field and importance of income tax, 
room can be found for their partial 
adjustment. This vast extension of in- 
come tax is justified only on the 
ground that it is equitable and 
efficient, 


ness 


necessary 


salaries, 


cost. 
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Our Family Auto 
Accident Policy 


Hospital, or Nurses’ Bills if you 
or a member of vour family is injured while riding 
in an automobile or 


run down on the 


The DOMINION »% CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


1BLISHED 1887 
HEAD OFFICI 


A Film Star's 


recently. The main point a 


damages against her own cha 
riding as a passenger in her 
could be regarded as a third 
policy. 


Court of Appeal, by a majori 





N ENGLAND, where automobile 
liability insurance is compulsory 
and where passenger liability stil 
exists, the Court of Appeal recently 
rendered judgment in a case that has 
aroused a good deal of public inter- 
est 

In this case, Digby v. General Ac- 


cident, Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, the Court of Ap- 


peal, by a majority, allowed the ap- 


peal of the Corporation from a deci- 
sion of Mr. Justice Atkinson, confirm- 
ing an arbitration award in favor ol 
Mr. S. J. Digby whereby it was held 
that Mr. Digby 

Merle Oberon, 


otherwise Miss Estelle 


(chauffeur to Miss 
the well-known film 
Merle 


O’Brien Thompson) was entitled to 


actress, 


be indemnified under Miss Oberon’s 
motor insurance policy, in respect of 


¢5.000 damages and £693 costs award- 


inst him for injuries to Miss 





Oberon while she was riding as a 
issenger in her own car which he 


Mr. Digby made a claim upon the 


Corporation to be indemnified in re- 
Ss t of the judgment against him 
sts, but the Corporation denied 


ibility. The 


i dispute was referred 
irbitration, and the umpire stated 


s award in the form of a special case 

It is brought out that by Clausé 
2 (1) of the policy the Corporation 
ugreed to indemnify the policyholder 
n respect of all sums which the 
policyholder should become legally li- 
ab e to pay in respect of any claim by 
an (including passengers In 


ile) for loss of life or ac- 
ily injury caused in con- 
automobile, and 


the law costs payable in connection 





nection with such 


with such claim when incurred with 
the onsent of the Corporation 


Other Drivers 


> 


By Clause 2 (3) the insurance was 
ilso extended to indemnify in like 


manner any person while driving the 
ir on the order yr vith the per- 
mission of the policyholder, provided 
that such person should, as though he 
the policyholder, observe, fulfi 
and be subject to the terms, excep- 
tions and conditions of the policy In 
s ir as they could apply 
By Condition 8: “If any difference 


shall arise between the policyholder 
ind the Corporation, such difference 
arbitration, and 


referred to 
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BY GEORGE GILBERT 





What is known as the “Merle Oberon Case” was decided in favor 
of the insurance company by the Court of Appeal in England 


Oberon, the actress, who had obtained an award of £5,000 for 


Under the policy, the chauffeur claimed indemnity, and the de- 
cision in the King’s Bench Division was in his favor, but the 


that the words “any person” meant "a third party,” that is, some 
person other than the insurance company or the policyholder. 
In a dissenting judgment it was contended that the policy con- 
tained two separate indemnities—one for the policyholder and 
one for the authorized driver—and that they covered “any claim 
by any person.” 


Motor Policy 





t issue was whether Miss Merle 
uffeur for injuries sustained while 


own car which he was driving, 
party for the purpose of her own 


ty, reversed the decision, holding 





n award shall be a condition pre- 
‘edent to any liability of the Corpor- 
ation or any right of action against 
the Corporation.” The form of ap- 
which was 
incorporated in the 
included unlimited indemnity 
in respect of claims by the public (in- 
cluding 
clusions) for personal injury against 
(a) the policyholder, (b) any person 
driving on the policyholder’s order 
or with the policyholder’s permission. 

Two questions were leit by the um- 
pire for the decision of the Court: 
(1) Whether the claimant was en- 
titled to avail himself of the arbi- 
tration provided for in the_ policy; 
and (2) whether, on the assumption 
that he was so entitled, he was entitled 
to recover the sum of £5,693 1s. 9d. 
Mr. Justice Atkinson answered both 
questions in the affirmative, and 
therefore in favor of Mr. Digby. The 
Corporation appealed. 

In giving the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, allowing the appeal, Lord 
Justice MacKinnon said, with respect 
to the questions left by the umpire 
for decision, that the two questions 
were, of course, quite separate and 
distinct. As regards the first question, 
he said he agreed with the decision of 
the umpire and of Mr. Justice Atkin- 
son, that a third party claiming pur- 
suant to sub-section 3 of Section 2 
of the policy was subject to Condition 
8, and he must have an award of ar- 
bitration before he could make any 
claim. 


Third Party Liability 


With regard to the second question, 
which was much more difficult, he said 
he had come to the clear conclusion 
that the decision of Mr. Justice At- 
kinson was not correct. Section 2 
of the policy, which deals with third 
party liability, was obviously inserted 
in the contract by reason of the neces- 
sity of having this type of insurance 
as required by Section 35 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. 

He said that the whole argument 
for the respondent in the appeal, that 
is, Digby, the chauffeur, rested upon 
the fact that in the operative words 
of sub-section 1 of Section 2 of the 
policy the words “any person” are 
used instead of “a third party,” but 
in his view, construing the policy as 
a whole, and having regard to the 
purpose and the nature of it, having 
regard, among other things, to the 
fact that this part of the policy was 
obviously based upon the requirements 
of Section 35 of the Act of 1930, he 
said that ‘any person” in this policy 
meant “a third party,” and that the 
ought to be construed as 
though the words “a third party” did 
appear there instead of “any person.” 

With respect to the meaning of “a 
third party,” he said it clearly con- 
templated three persons. The first, 


ication, or proposal, 
deemed to be 
policy, 


passengers, subject to ex- 


passage 


he said, must be the insurance com- 
pany, the second was the policyholder 
or the insured, while the third was 
some person other than the _ insur- 
ance company and the insured. 


Commercial Document 


He said that the policy was a com- 
mercial document, and he _ thought 
that the nature and purpose of that 
commercial document were of para- 
mount importance in the construc- 
tion of any part of it. Further, he 
thought it ought to be construed as 
a whole, and that it would be er- 
roneous to construe any single sen- 
tence in it with “that rigorous exact- 
ness which in so many cases has for 
so long defeated the purposes and in- 
tentions of testators.” 

Lord Justice Goddard agreed with 
Lord Justice MacKinnon on_ both 
points in question, and the appeal was 
1ccordingly allowed 

Leave to appeal to the House of 
Lords was granted 

In a dissenting judgment Lord 
Luxmoore, referring to the 
two questions left by the umpire 
said that he was in complete agree- 
ment with the umpire, Mr. Justice 
Atkinson and his brethren that the 
first question should be 
the affirmative 

He regretted, however, that he was 
unable to agree with his brethren 
as to the answer to be given to the 
second question. On this question he 
found himself in agreement with the 
umpire and Mr. Justice Atkinson 
The answer to this question, he said, 
depended purely upon the construc- 
tion of the material part of the policy 

Continuing, he said, in part: “When 


Justice 


answered in 


CONCERNING INSURANCE 








ALEX. 


HURRY, of 
was elected vice-president and chair- 
man of the Casualty Branch at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association, held recently in 
Toronto. 


Montreal, who 


T 


I say ‘the material part of the policy,’ 
of course I mean the material part 
having regard to the whole of the 
policy, because, of course, the whoik 
of the contract of insurance has to 
be considered in arriving at any solu- 
tion on a question of its true construc- 
tion. The material clause is Sub- 
clause 3 of Section 2. It is common 
ground that the claimant was author- 
ized by Miss Thompson to drive her 
motor car and that while he was driv- 
ing the car he incurred a legal liabil- 
ity to Miss Thompson. Why is he not 
entitled to be indemnified by the in- 
surance company in respect of that 
liability ?” 
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Good Health of Industrial 
Policyholders 


()UTSTANDING in the almost un- 
precedentedly good health record 
established during the first four 
months of 1940 was a drop of 26 per 
cent. in pneumonia mortality among 
the millions of Industrial policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in Canada and the United 
States, according to that company’s 
statisticians. The striking decline in 
the pneumonia death rate, as com- 
pared with that for the corresponding 
period of 1939, they say, is the direct 
result of the development of newer 
methods of treating the disease. 

With the exception of 1938, when 
the general death rate among the in- 
sured group in Canada and the United 
States combined during the first four 
months was 8.41 per 1,000, the 1940 
January-April death rate of 8.42 per 
1,000 was the lowest ever recorded 
for that period. Among the insured 
Wage-earners in Canada alone, the 
death rate for the 1940 period was the 
lowest on record, while the April rate 
for all the policyholders also was the 
lowest for April of any year. 

In the same representative cross- 
section of the population, conditions 
indicate that new low mortality rec- 
ords by the end of the year will be 
established for the four principal 
epidemic diseases of children 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough 
and diphtheria—and for pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, infantile diarrhea, ap- 
pendicitis, diseases of pregnancy and 
childbirth, and homicides. 

The unfavorable side of the health 
picture for .the first four months of 
1940 includes rises in mortality from 
cancer, diabetes, diseases of the cor- 
onary arteries and chronic nephritis. 


Good Month for Great- 
West Life 


BUSINESS production for the month 
oe ; : 
of May was outstanding for the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, 
being the best May in the company’s 
history. During the month, 1982 in- 
dividual sales were made, the business 
coming from all parts of the com- 
pany’s organization. In addition, the 
group division established a record for 
the month by writing 13 new cases. 
The Chicago branch led the entire 
company in volume of new business 
with what was a record month for 
that progressive agency. Winnipeg 
branch also had an excellent month 
to lead the Canadian section. C. C. 
Lindsey of Carbondale, Illinois, was 
the leading producer in the United 
States, with S. A. Thorndycraft of 
Vancouver, B.C. the Canadian leader. 
ee 


Month's Life Sales in U.S. 
Show Increase 


YEW life insurance in the United 
States for April showed an increase 
of 13.5 per cent. over April of last 
year, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents reported to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The total for the first four 
months of this year was 1.6 per cent. 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1939 
The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business--exclusive of reviv- 
als, increases, and dividend additions 
of 40 United States companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent. of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies 
With all classes contributing to the 
April increase, the new business of 
the 40 companies for the month was 
$624,770,000 against $550,666,000 for 


April of last year——a gain of 13.5 per 
cent. New Ordinary _ insurance 
amounted to $449,118,000 against 
$385,634,000—an increase of 16.5 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $135,- 
852,000 against $129,051,000—an_in- 
crease of 5.3 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $39,800,000 against $35,981,- 
GO00—an increase of 10.6 per cent. 
For the first four months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $2,455,649,000 against $2,- 
496,113,000 during the corresponding 
1939 period—a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,692,932,000 against 
$1,845,982,000—-a decrease of 8.3 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $512,- 
734,000 against $476,681,000—an_in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $249,983,000 against $173,- 
450,000—an increase of 44.1 per cent. 
ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a reader of SaturpAy NIGHT I 
am greatly interested in the insur- 
ance page. Would you please give me 
the following information: Do you 
consider the Equitable Life of Can- 
ada a sound Company? I am con- 
sidering a $6,000 policy—$60 a month 
at age 65 with insurance. Would you 
recommend this company as a secure 
organization for me to place this 
insurance with? Do you believe there 
is a sound future for life insurance 
in Canada? 

W. H. B., Vittoria, Ont. 

As the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Canada occupies a strong 
financial position and is under sound 
and capable management, you will be 
amply protected if you take out 
a policy with this company however 
far into the future the contract may 
extend. 

At the end of 1939 the total assets 
of the company were $12,160,415.40, 
while the total liabilities except cap- 
ital amounted to $11,325,876.10, show- 
ing a surplus as regards policyholders 
of $834,539.30. As the paid up cap- 
ital amounted to $327,155.00, there 
was thus a net surplus of $507,384.30 
over capital, policy and annuity re- 
serves, investment and contingency re- 
serves and all liabilities. 

There will always be a sound future 
for life insurance in Canada as long 
as men require protection for de- 
pendents in the event of their early 
death and protection for themselves 
against a penniless old age. 

o 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I have enjoyed your paper very 
much and find it a weekly pleasure 
I look forward to. 

Would you please give me your 
opinion of “General Casualty Co. 
of America’ Head office for Can- 
ada, Vancouver, B.C.—Main office, 
Seattle, Wash. 

I am insuring my automobile with 
them and they have offered me very 
good prices. Their adjustments here 
seem to be all right. 

V. N. D., Calgary, Alta. 


General Casualty Company of 
America was incorporated in 1925, and 
has been operating in Canada under 
Dominion registry since 1929. It is 
regularly licensed in this country, and 
has a deposit with the Government at 
Ottawa of $215,000 for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 

At the beginning of 1939, the latest 
date for which Government figures are 
available, its total assets in Canada 
were $285,780, while its total liabilities 
in this country amounted to $49,757, 
showing a surplus here of $236,023. 
Policyholders are amply _ protected, 
and the company is safe to insure 
with. All claims are readily collect- 
able. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I am 30 years of age and have no 
dependants. My insurance consists of 
two $1000 endowment policies matur- 
ing in 1943,--one $1000 annuity en- 
dowment maturing at age 60 and one 
$5000 annuity endowment policy taken 
out at age 28, maturing at age 65, 
premium $165 per year. After tak- 
ing out the last mentioned policy, 
my employers inaugurated a pension 
plan which obligated me to take a 
Dominion Government annuity cost- 
ing nearly $100 per year. With the 
company’s contribution this will as- 
sure me of a pension at 65 of ap- 
proximately $100 per month. 

I feel that I am paying too much 
in premiums and further that I do 
not require the $5000 annuity en- 
dowment policy. I have paid 3 years 
premiums on it ($495.00) and if I 
take the cash value I stand to lose 
a good deal. The insurance company 
suggests that I cancel that policy and 
take out a 20 year endowment policy 
dated back to the date of the annuity 
endowment policy. 

Will you please give me your opin- 
ion on this plan and advise me what 
adjustment, if any, should be made on 
the change over? 

W. J. C., Vancouver, B.C 

Of course, the more income you can 
afford to provide for yourself at age 
65, the better off you will be, but 
if you feel that you cannot afford to 
keep up the payments on the $5,000 
endowment annuity policy, it would be 
advisable to find out what amount 
your payments so far entitle you to in 
the way of a paid up policy maturing 
at age 65, the same as your present 
policy. Or, if you feel that you can 
afford to keep the policy in force for 
a reduced amount, have the company 
submit a proposition to you in writing, 
as to what it is prepared to allow 
you in respect to the payments al- 

ready made, and if you send this to 
us for examination, we shall be glad 
to give you our opinion of the desir- 
ability or otherwise of it. 
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WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Assets Exceed.............. $2,600,000.00 


ROURNIOE ONS ices 1,330,363.89 
Dominion Govt. De- 
posit exceeds......... 1,000,000.00 


Wawanesa ranks Ist against all Com- 
panies operating in Canada on Net 
Fire Premiums Written according to 
Dominion figures for 1939. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2,000 Agents Across Canada— 








THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 
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During the past five years, an- 
nual savings returned to North 
western Mutual policyholders 
have increased by more than 





50% . from $996,642 in 1934 
to $1,531,4 1939. 
Both in nber of policyholders 





and amount of business written 





reflect the remark 
able growth of Northwestern 
Mutual. Today more people buy 
mutual fire 


these figures 


insurance from 
Northwestern than from any 
other company! 

The Northwestern Mutual plan 
combines responsible fire protec 
tion with clear-cut, annual sav 


ings ... why not investigate it 

today? 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
INVITED 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 
Quebec City, Montreal, Moncton, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Penticton, Victoria, 
Nanaimo, Vancouver, 
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IN THE MIDST of an intense drive to arm England to the teeth, these muni- 
tions workers grab a bite, squatting among the completed bombs and shells. 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


NHE Sirois Commission on Domin- 

ion-Provincial Relations, whose 
recommendation is the chief factor 

in producing the present enthusiasm 
of the Dominion Government for un- 
employment insurance, admitted 
quite frankly in its report that the 

ideal system of unemployment insur- 
ance would be one in which each of 
the various types of industry, with 
their widely differing rates of un- 
employment risk, would bear the 
burden of its own unemployment in- 
surance; it expressed the fear, how- 
ever, that this might be, to use its 
own language, a “counsel of perfec- 
tion.” 

The Commissioners, and _ possibly 
also the Government, will be inter- 
ested to find that there is a highly 
workable scheme now under discus- 
sion by Canadian industrialists, under 
which not only will every industry 
bear the burden of its own unem- 
ployment (up to the extent to which 
unemployment insurance was con- 
templated by the Bennett Act of 
1935), but actually the individual em- 
ployee, with some substantial assist- 
ance from his employer, will be pro- 
viding against the risk of his own 
personal unemployment—so that the 
good worker will not have to pay 
for the deficiencies of the poorer and 
therefore less employable one. 

This scheme cannot properly be 
designated as unemployment insur- 
ance, for two reasons. The essence of 
insurance is a pooling of ascertain- 
able risks. The risk of unemploy- 
ment is unascertainable by any actu- 
arial process; it differs from the 
risks of death, disease and fire, be- 
cause no amount of statistics of un- 
employment in the past can afford 
the slightest clue to what unemploy- 
ment may be in the future. In any 
strict sense of the term therefore 
there can be no such thing as unem- 
ployment insurance because’ there 
are no ascertainable risks to pool; 
but even if the risks were ascertain- 
able, the system now under discussion 
does not attempt to pool them, and is 
therefore even less properly to be 
described as unemployment insurance 
than the system of the 1935 Act or 
the systems in vogue in various other 
countries. 

On the other hand, the system 
under discussion makes exactly the 
same provision against unemploy- 
ment, so far as the benefit to the 
individual worker is concerned, as the 
1935 Act. It makes available to the 
employee a sum of $100 to be drawn 
upon only in the event of involun- 
tary unemployment. This is slightly 
more than the amount obtainable in 
the same event by an employee with 
no dependants under the 1935 Act, 
which treats the unemployed differ- 
ently according to the size of their 


Full Steam Ahead in Great Britain's Munitions Factories in the Arms Drive 





IN ANOTHER FACTORY, millions of cartridge cases for rifles and Bren guns 
are being manufactured. These men are cramming in seventy full hours a week. 


reating A “Counsel of Perfection” 





The Sirois Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations defined 
the ideal system of unemployment insurance as one in which 
each of the various types of industry, with their different rates 
of unemployment risk, would bear the brunt of its own unem- 
ployment insurance; but the Commission expressed the fear that 
this might be a “counsel of perfection”. 


Now a highly workable scheme is under discussion by Canadian 
industrialists. Under this scheme every industry will bear the 
burden of its own unemployment, and the individual employee, 
with substantial assistance from his employer, will provide 
against the risk of his own personal unemployment—so that the 
good worker will not have to pay for the deficiencies of the 
poorer and therefore less employable one. 








families, but it may be somewhat less 
than would be obtained under the 
Act by an employee with a large 
number of dependants. It should be 
added that the Government is under- 
stood to be contemplating at the pre- 
sent time a duplication of the 1935 
scheme both as to charges and bene- 
fits, for the obvious political reason 
that it will be extremely difficult 
for the Conservatives to oppose what 
they voted for with great unanimity 
when in power five years ago. 


No Burden on Taxes 


There is a difference between the 
two schemes, as a result of which the 
worker who is frequently unemployed 
is better off, after the first two years 
of operation, under the 1935 Act than 
under the scheme at present being 
considered by the industrialists. But 
the point is that this benefit to the 
frequently unemployed is entirely at 
the expense of those who are seldom 
or never unemployed, and to some 
extent of the general taxpayer. For 
after the unemployed worker has ex- 
hausted his benefits under the 1935 
Act, he can entitle himself to a fresh 
set of benefits, to the same monetary 
value, by only forty weekly payments 
to the insurance fund. Under the 
1940 scheme, however, the unem- 
ployed worker is never entitled to 
more benefits than the amount 
which he and his employer between 
them have built up to his credit. If 
he gets out of employment after 
forty weeks of work, he has only 
forty dollars to draw from, whereas 
under the 1935 Act he would have 
seventy-eight dollars coming to him 
at the rate of six dollars a week if 
without dependants, and a somewhat 
larger sum if with dependants. 

But it is the regularly employed 
worker, the employer of the regular- 
ly employed worker, and the tax- 
payers, who together make this pos- 
sible; for under the 1935 Act every 
worker, no matter how continuously 
he is employed, and every employer, 
no matter how continuously he pro- 
vides employment for his workers, 
must go on paying into the insurance 


fund at precisely the same rate as 
the worker who is constantly out of 
work and the employer whose em- 
ployment is severely discontinuous, 
and the state must go on putting in 
162/3 per cent of the total fund in 
the same way. 

It is widely felt both by economists 
and by businessmen that there are 
grave dangers attaching to a policy 
which loads upon the workers of 
stable-employment industries the cost 
of providing for the unemployment 
of industries in which work is very 
fluctuating. That this feeling was 
shared by the Sirois Commission is 
evident from the language used in 
its report. Such a system obviously 
tends to weaken the interest of the 
fluctuating-employment industries in 
diminishing their own unemployment; 
whereas the scheme now under con- 
sideration compels every industry to 
make provision for at least five 
weeks of possible unemployment per 
annum among its workers, relieves it 
of any further burden as soon as 
provision for ten weeks has been 
made in the case of each individual, 
and returns to the worker the whole 
amount of his accumulation if it has 
not been reduced by unemployment, 
when his working term comes to an 
end. 


Effects of Two Plans 


There is a large difference between 
the two plans in respect of the 
amount contributed by each worker 
each week, which is twenty-five cents 
under the 1935 Act and seventy-five 
cents under the 1940 scheme; the em- 
ployer puts in twenty-five cents in 
both cases, but with the difference 
that in the 1940 scheme neither he 
nor the worker puts in anything so 
long as the total accumulation to the 
credit of the individual worker re- 
mains undiminished at $100. 

A continuously employed worker 
under the 1940 scheme would at the 
end of five years have put in $75, all 
during the first hundred weeks, and 
his employer would have added $25. 
This $100 would stand to the credit 
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of the worker, and would yield him 
an income of three dollars a year; 
and if he died, left the country, or 
ceased to be employed in an industry 
operating this system, it would be- 
come his own possession. If he be- 
comes temporarily unemployed, he 
can draw on it at $10 a week. 

Under the 1935 Act the same man 
in the same period would have paid 
in $65, his employer $65, and the 
state $26; all this money would have 
been used for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits in less regular in- 
dustries, and the worker and em- 
ployer would still be paying, and the 
worker would have no equity except 
his claim to benefits in the case of 
future unemployment. 

If in these same five years the 
worker had suffered twenty weeks of 
unemployment, but subsequently had 
time to reestablish his $100 accumu- 
lation, he would under the 1940 
scheme have paid in $225 and his 
employer $75, and he would have re- 
ceived $200 back in unemployment 
benefits, would have no payments to 
make at the moment, and would have 
$100 to his credit to be drawn on in 
event of unemployment. 

Under the 1935 Act the same man, 
with the same twenty weeks of un- 


employment in his five-year record, 
would be in exactly the same position 
at the end of the five years as if he 
had had no unemployment; he and 
his employer and the state would all 
be still contributing weekly, and he 
would own nothing except his claim 
to unemployment benefits to the ex- 
tent of something. between $80 and 
$100 according to the size of his fam- 
ily. Thus he would have paid $60, 
paid $60, 
and the state would have paid $24; 
received from 


his employer would have 


and he would have 
$160 to $200 in past benefits. 


The man with no unemployment 
has, under the 1935 Act, lost all that 
and the money paid 
in on his account by his employer and 
the state has been transferred to the 
benefit of some other man, probably 
in some other industry, with a much 
heavier unemployment record. Under 
the 1940 scheme, the worker, whether 
with or without an unemployment 
record, cannot fail in the long run 
as benefits or as 
final repayment, all that he and his 
employer alike have paid in, because 
it is all held to his personal credit; 
the only limitation on it is that he 
cannot get any of it until he either 
ceases to be a worker at all or be- 
comes temporarily unemployed, but 
he draws the 
interest on whatever amount is stand- 


he has paid in; 


to get back, either 


during the whole time 


ing to his credit. 


the employer can go on employing 
that particular worker for the rest 
of his life without any further con- 
tribution. To lay him off and take 
him back will cost the employer 25 
cents for every week he is laid off; 
to lay him off and take a new man 
with no accumulated reserve will 
cost the employer 25 cents a week 
for two years. Under the 1935 Act 
it is a matter of entire indifference 
to the employer whether he retain an 
old employee or take on a new one 
in his place; the 25 cents a week must 
be paid anyhow. 

The effect of the 1935 Act is to 
throw upon the _ stable-employment 
industries, which are obviously the 
most desirable industries from the 
standpoint of the national interest, 
the burden of contributing largely 
to the relief of the social conditions 
resulting from unemployment in the 
unstable industries. A portion of the 
burden is also transferred, through 
the draft made upon the national 
treasury for 162/3 per cent of the 
whole amount of the fund, to the 
general taxpayers, including those 
who are engaged in the non-insurable 
occupations, including agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, lumbering, trans- 
portation, domestic service, and edu- 
cation, all of which are expressly ex- 
cluded from the Act. In other words, 
a great many of the most desirable 
businesses and trades are called upon 
to sustain a great part of the social 
costs resulting from the less desir- 
able industries. It is this fact which 
led the Sirois Commission to wish 
that the burden appropriate to each 
industry could be imposed upon that 
industry and kept there. The scheme 
discussed in this article seems to in- 
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«BACHELOR 
of Arts” 


The ancient and honourable 
term “bachelor’’, in its aca- 


demic sense, dates back to 


the 13th century when it was 
first used at the University 
of Paris. As applied to cigars 
also, the word “Bachelor” is 
old and honourable. It 
stands for 100% 
filler at 10c only. Enjoy a 


Havana 


Bachelor today. 





dicate that this objective could be 
attained without too great difficulty. 
It would no doubt necessitate some 
slight raising of wages in the unstable 
industries, but economists have long 
agreed than an industry which can- 
not, either by itself or in conjunction 
with some other and correlative in- 
dustry (possibly operating in an al- 
ternative season), provide its work- 
ers with employment for at least 
forty weeks in the year, should pay 
them sufficient to enable them to 
keep themselves going during their 
unemployment period; it should not 
be entitled to call upon other indus- 
tries to make good the results of 
its own economic deficiencies. 
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With twenty weeks of unemploy- 


ment, on the other hand, the man 
under the 1935 Act has received more 
than was paid in on his account, and 
considerably more than was paid in 


by himself personally. 


Incentive to Employer 


A very important point is the in- 
centive to the employer to maintain 
continuity of employment, not mere- 
ly as regards the number of his work- 
ers, but as regards the particular in- 
dividuals in his employ. The estab- 
lishment of the unemployment re- 
serve (to use the correct term) for 
an individual worker costs the em- 
but when it is established 


ployer $25, 
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Famine Over Europe 
This Winter 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


































Added to the terrors of War in Europe is the dread threat of famine. 
For the wintez of 1939-1940 was exceptionally severe and during 
this Spring and Summer there has been a protracted period of 
drought. And now that the War has spread over the Continent, 
the blockade has been screwed down tightly and one-time Allies 
such as Holland, Belgium, Norway and Denmark are going to 
feel the pinch. 


If both leading Allies fall under the German yoke, there is little 
hope for the population of Europe. “In that case we can look 
forward to nothing but extreme poverty for all the peoples on 
whom the burden of war has fallen, particularly for Great Britain 
and France, who will be considered fair game for loot.” 
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bad start in the winter sowing season Germany in exchange for the manu- 
} In the spring and summer there has factures of which the Reich had 
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isolated from world supplies. Inter- 

national trade in Europe is being Crops Poor 
strangled; while in the big supplying 
countries, particularly in Argentina 
and in some of the British Colonies might have made good a fair propor- 
foodstuffs are being systematically tion of their shortage by imports from 
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Great Britain Conserves All Waste 










GLAND IS FACED with a shortage of fodder To overcome it, waste food 


{ 


is collected from door to door as in this picture and is then dried and 





sterilized and converted into animal feed which can be kept for a year 
or more. Here retuse is shovelled into barrows prior to be being processed. 
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t German financiers and, 

itally to save the German 

from starvation—-then what 

vaits the varmongers” and the 

vho in their “folly” supported 


fight against t Nazi domination 


i i other hand, the German 
iss example of thrust can be held and turned before 

effect f Blitzkrieg on Hitler’s the winter, then genuine co-operation 
ng vetween the European and the Ameri- 
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A WAR DEVASTATED village in northern 
destruction such as this is now added the spectre of famine; for with the War 


spread to engulf the whole European Continent, the British blockade has been “4 bank where Amall accounts Ce welcome" 


tightened and former Allies such as Belgium, 
already plundered by rationed Nazis, are going to feel hunger’s gnawing pinch. 


‘an democracies can save Europe. It 
is encouraging to kno that a plan 
s on foot to pool all the grain re- 
sources of the American Continents 
Some such scheme is obviously needed 
to alleviate the food shortage in Eur- 
as well as to prevent ruin from 
overtaking many grain produc rs in 
the Western Continents 

The war is not going to be won 
without more devastation and suffer- 
ing. The task of reconstruction will 
be immense. The first thing to assure, 
if it can be assured, is sufficient bread 
for the people. Whatever long-term 
policies may be evolved for the re- 
equipment of Europe and the building 
of a lasting peace, it will be even more 
important to provide, week by week, 
and day by day, the basis of ordinary 
life. No war effort can be main- 
tained indefinitely without sufficient 
food. Spain taught that lesson. Un- 
less supplies are assured, the popu.a- 
tions will eventually, like the Russians 
in 1917, lose interest in the fight and 
demand bread 
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Borrwing ea 
THAT HELPS MANY 


Livetsday citizens in all walks of life—wage- 
earners, professional and business men and 
women—are borrowing from this bank for 
personal needs. 


They are repaying these loans in twelve 
monthly instalments and the “hire” for the 
money is only $3.65 for each $100 borrowed. 


\ 
Ef XK There is no other charge. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


France. To scenes of death and ESTABLISHED 1817 





Holland, Denmark and Norway, A92 

































THE RABBIT .S¥eals CABBAGE 


POOR OIL STEALS GASOLINE 


from your motor. Veedol carefully guards all moving 
parts, minimizes friction, conserves power and gasoline. 
More and more, motorists in all parts of the world who 
think in terms of economy are switching to this better oil. 


BUY VEEDOL AND SAVE GASOLINE 


3, VEEDOL 


MOTOR OIL 


THE EXTRA MILEAGE MOTOR OIL . . . CUTS DOWN 
GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 








Standards in the Steel Industry keep 
stepping up asa result of constant 
Trt Lhe le lo ach d Ld 
tolerances, steel from Algoma enjoys 
growing demand in ever-widening fields. 
Sixteen heavy sections... Algoma 
Grinding Balls... Black Sheets and Tin 
Plate, are some recent additions to our 
list of products. Keen acceptance by the 
trade is convincing proof of its confidence 


in all Algoma products. 
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Worse Than the Enemy’s Guns is the Danger of Disease 


BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


»ACK in the old, old war of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the Cana- 
dian troops in France the young 
men and boys of that era, who are 
the veterans of to-day—used to sing 
a song to the effect that: 
Old soldiers never die, 
Never die, never die. 
Old soldiers never die; 
They simply fade away. 

And there was some truth to the 
sentiment of the ditty, too, for few 
soldiers died from natural causes. 
Their “fade away,” if it did come, 
was usually caused, not from disease 
and exposure, but from unhealthy 
surroundings created by the guns of 
the enemy. In other words, having 
passed the physical requirements de- 
manded by the army at the time, fol- 
lowed by six or eight months of hard 
exercise, plenty of sleep, and lots of 
plain, wholesome food, the young 
men, whether from the farm, fac- 
tory, office or school, who made up 
the old Canadian Corps, were, by the 
time they reached the trenches of 
France and Flanders, the personifi- 
cation of robust, radiant health. 

During the four years of hostili- 
ties, the medical and dental services 
performed miracles through vaccina- 
tions, inoculations and other preven- 
tive measures in maintaining the 
well-being of the army by combatting 
the various types of diseases the 
fifth columnists of previous wars 
which accounted for more casualties 
in many campaigns than the active 
forces of the enemy. In fact, as a 
front line soldier, if a generality may 
be made from his experience, this 
writer cannot recall having suffered 
even the suggestion of a common 
cold. 

3ut that was the old, old war. 
What about the new war? 


"INAKING the records of those who 

fought from 1914 to 1918 and 
comparing them with the enlistments 
of to-day, what have medical officers 
discovered as to the physical fitness 
of the new recruits, which may give 
some indication of the general health 
of Canadians as a whole? 

First of all it is difficult to arrive 
at exact conclusions for the reason 
that the tests in this war are much 
more rigorous, more efficient and 
more detailed than formerly, but it 
would appear, according to examin- 
ing officers, that the health of the 
average young Canadian is much 
superior to the previous generation. 
His general physique is stronger, his 
vision and hearing better and a 
marked improvement shown in his 
teeth despite the fact that there has 
been considerable dental neglect 
through personal economic reasons 
brought about by almost ten years 
of depression. 

Although the records to date are 
not complete, the following percent- 
ages as to the ratio of fitness of ap- 
plicants for acceptance in a fighting 
unit will be found to be fairly 


correct: 


“A” Perfect .. 87% 
“B” Near Perfect 2% 
“C” Clerical work 1% 
“D” Rejects 10% 


It is interesting to note that in 
this war, as in the last, young men 
entering the army weighing between 
125 to 135 pounds, consistently add 
about ten pounds or more after their 
first six weeks of training. Also, it 
has been found, that men of the 
same class, who have been engaged 
in office work and obliged to wear 
glasses, do not need them after a 
few weeks of the outdoor life and 
exercise, a stimulated appetite and 
regular hours of sleep given them 
by military discipline. 

Of the many reasons advanced by 
medical men for the general im- 
provement in the health of Canadians, 
first credit seems to be given to the 
campaigns conducted over the past 
twenty-five years urging a greater 
consumption of milk and green vege- 
tables. There is also to-day a more 
general knowledge of proper diets 
and the scientific treatment of foods. 

All of which means that if health 
has anything to do with fighting 
spirit, the new army of Canadians, 
when called upon, will more than 
live up to the traditions set for them 
by the old soldiers of yesteryear, who 
never died, but simply faded away. 





Upper Left. Applicants for the army are shown being given their first check-over against the rigid 
standards of health established for Canada's new fighting forces. Upper right. Despite a general im- 
provement in physical fitness, the percentage of men turned down for flat feet is just about as great in 
this war as in the last. This chap, however, after walking on a dusty cement floor, proves to an examiner 
that his arches are O.K. Below. Here's the new dental kit—a mobile laboratory for a mobile war. 


Above. “What's he going to do next to prove I'm fit to hold a rifle?” 
Lower Left. This photograph is made especially for the men in the ranks. 
A sergeant “takes it" at an army dental clinic. Lower Right. Every tooth 
in the Canadian army is now documented. On enlistment a chart is made 
out giving the condition of the teeth of each new recruit. 
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ALEXANDRA. 


week OF f FLORENCE REED in 
Criminal-at-Large 


NEXT WEEK Seats Now Selling 


The Internationally Famous Star 


PEGGY WOOD 


JULY 8 e 


In Her Greatest Role 


“CANDIDA 


by GEO. BERNARD SHAW 


with 
ROMNEY BRENT ROY ROBERTS 
Enjoy The Play in Air-Cooled Comfort 


SUMMER # EVES. 50c-75c-$1 
PRICES 


@ Mats. Wed. Sat. 25c & 50c 





EAS 
Vacation 
One of Canada's Beauty Spots 


Amid Natural Gr 


A Cultur 


Utmost Rest and Comfort 


THE GUILD INN 


THE GUILD OF ALL ARTS 


On the Famous Scart 
Overlooking La 





Rooms and Meals $2 to $45 00 per week 


King’s Highway No 2 
Toronto HOward 5253 


5 miles east of Toronte 
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The Hands of 
GLADYS 
SWARTHOUT 
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MEZZ0-SOPRANO y+ 
Brilliantly suecessful in opera, concert 


screen and radio, Gladys Swarthout. 


Metropo 
fan Opera Con pany, ts an outstanding 


eading mezzo-soprano of the 


fiqure in the world of must Vow at the 
peaR of her career, her charactlerizalior 
of “Carmen” was a significant event in 
fhe current Metropolitan opera seasor 


Miss Swarthout’s watch is a Longines “Carmen” 
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Ua 
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Brilliantly successful, too, are Longines 
watches in the critical service of avia 
tion, science and exploration, as well 
is in the service of discriminating 

vners. Longines honors include 10 
world’s fair grand 


ST 


prizes -O gold 
medals and more honors for accuracy 
than any other timepiece. In 77 coun 
tries the world’s most honored hands 
wear Longines, the world’s most hon 
ored watch 


This year Longines jewellers proudly 
feature new models distinguished by 
their beauty, their exactitude and their 
long life. Below are shown three at 
tractive models. Other Longines ladies’ 
watches sell at $45.00 and up, with men 
models at $42.50 upwards. Ask your 
jeweller for illustrated leaflet or write 


LONGINES-WITTNAL ERCO. OF CAN. LTD. 
240 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


LONGINES THE WORLD'S 
MOST HONORED WATCH 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





Orrea Pernel A Delight 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


MHE great violoncellist Gregor 

Piatagorsky was to have been solo- 
ist of last week’s Promenade Concert 
in Varsity Arena, but was troubled 
with a malady very prevalent at pres- 
ent; passportitis. In his case the dif- 
ficulty seems to have been not how he 
would get into Canada but when he 
would get out. However the manage- 
ment on short notice found a sub- 
stitute in the brilliant English violin- 
ist, Orrea Pernel. 

Miss Pernel is no stranger, and last 
winter made a profound impression at 
Massey Hall when she and Felix Sal- 
mond played Brahms Concerto for 
violin and ’cello with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. She is a fiddler 
not only by complete training but by 
gift of God. When she tucks her violin 
against her beautiful throat it becomes 
part of her, and her tones a beautiful, 
spontaneous utterance. Her ease and 
dignity recall Norman-Neruda (Lady 
Halle), whom I heard long, long ago, 
when “Trilby” was the popular novel 
of the day. And now I come to think 
of it, Miss Pernel is physically like 
Dumaurier’s heroine. Her bowing is 
inspiring in confidence and elasticity, 
producing a tone of golden, emotional 
quality, and her technique is so fine 
that the most virtuosic feats are 
played with nonchalant authority. 

Her program included Mozart’s 
Concerto in A major, a work of the 
composer’s youth. As the young genius 
grew to manhood, his father was 
anxious that he should become the 
greatest violinist in Europe; and in 
1774 at the age of 18 the lad wrote 
off-hand five concertos for his own 
use. Later, his virtuosic urge having 
died down he practically abandoned 
the violin as a solo instrument. The 
work in A major played by Miss Per- 
nel is full of youthful dash and abun- 
dance: overflowing with melody. It 
was written apparently in sheer enjoy- 
ment of the opulent 


powers, though there is one grave and 


exercise of 


haunting figure in the orchestral part 
f the final movement. Miss Pernel 
layed with thrilling grace and the 
' r “brio,” and Mr 
art co-operated splendidly 
rar! with Leo Barkin at the piano, 
the color of her style was revealed in 
pisodes from Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve,” of which her interpretation 
was marked by glowing emotional 
abandon, profound rythmical intui- 
tion and pensive beauty. 


<nown as 





several ¢ 


Mr. Stewart was impressive in three 
of his own Bach transcriptions, we'll 
contrasted. That of the Fugue in E 
minor was superb in festal grandeur 
of its climax, and in all Mr. Stewart 
revealed a discriminating taste and 
mastery of orchestral resource. Earlier 
the orchestra gave a capital render- 
ing of the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s “Schwanda.” In honor 
of the Fourth of July two works by 
contemporary American 
were played. Samuel Barber’s Adagio, 
an appealing tone-poem, 1s strictly in 
the old classical tradition; but every- 
thing the modern orchestra can pro- 

le in the way of 
was to be found in John Alden Car- 
“Hurdy Gurdy,” rendered 
with captivating verve 


composers 


joyous stimulus 


penter’s 


Beethoven Treasures 


The finest collection of books on 
the subject of Beethoven in the world, 
numbering 1500 volumes, recently 
came into the possession of the New 
York Public Library It was a gift 
from the Beethoven Society, of New 
York, founded in 1918, which after a 
very useful existence has decided to 
disband. Unlike most musical organ- 
izations it would up with a bank bal- 
ance of $10,000, as well as important 
assets like the library mentioned and 
two pianos on which the composer is 
known to have played Presumably 
these will become museum pieces. The 
society was made up of musicians who 
donated their services to raise funds 
for the assistance of other musical 
organizations, and during the past 
twenty years has given away almost 
$100,000 in this way 

Edwin McArthur, the conductor- 
pianist frequently heard in Canada as 
accompanist of Kirsten Flagstad and 
other artists, and whose parents were 
at one time resident in Toronto, has 
been appointed director of the clas- 
sical music section of the National 
Youth Administration’s Radio Work- 
shop in New York. He will have under 
him an comprising 110 
musicians between the ages of 18 
and 24 


orchestra 


The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra will, as last year, go 
on tour for three weeks in mid- 
November, but unfortunately no Cana- 
dian cities are included in its an- 
nounced itinerary At its concerts 
broadcast on Sunday afternoons it 
will make lavish use of soloists, includ- 
ing most of the senior instrumental 
virtuosi of the day, with an infusion 
of new-comers Its conductor John 
Barbirolli has been rusticating in 
British Columbia for some weeks. Two 
special vocal events are planned. In 
February a new concert version of 
falter Damrosch’'s opera “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” originally composed in 
1913, will be given, with Ezio Pinza 
as Cyrano, Charles Kullman_ as 
Christian and Jarmila Novotna as 
Roxane. Later Mahler’s “Song’ of the 
Earth” will be sung with Kirsten 
Flagstad and Charles Kullman as 
soloists. 


One of the most popular selections 
for weddings has long been the senti- 
mental song ‘Because,” recently 
sung by Jan Peerce at a Proms con- 
cert. Most of those who know it are 
unaware of the identity of the com- 
poser. He was a London musician 
named Edward Lockton, who recently 
died at the age of 64, in Hendon, Eng- 
land. He was also the composer of 
another best seller, “Until.” Of the 
two songs more than three million 
copies were sold, and together they 
brought him a fortune. 

What musical royalties mean was 
recently demonstrated in the annual 
statement of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP), affiliate of the British and 
Canadian Performing Right Societies. 
During the fiscal year of 1939-40 it 
paid out $5,099,302 to its members. 

Mwsical America recently drew at- 
tention to some popular errors in con- 
nection with the titles of familiar 
musical compositions. According to 
the original scores there should be no 
“I” in front of ‘Pagliacci;” no “La” in 
front of “Tosca;” and no “Die” in 
front of ‘“Gotterdammerung.” The 
most famous composition of Paul 
Dukas should appear on orchestral 
programs as “The Apprentice Sor- 
cerer;” not as “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice.” It is a mistake to use “de” 
in speaking of Manuel de Falla, if only 
the surname is used. The Spanish us- 
age in such circumstances is to speak 
of him merely as ‘Falla.” A common 
error of the priggishly inclined is to 
spell Handel’s name in the German 
way, as Haendel. The composer him- 
self deliberately changed the spelling 
of his name to Handel, conforming to 
English usage, when he became a 
British subject, early in the 18th cen- 
tury. 


Fortune in Fiddles 


Alexander Chuhaldin and the CBC 
String Orchestra are off the air for a 
two-months vacation, but will be back 
in the autumn. Mr. Chuhaldin re- 
cently completed his seventh year on 
the Canadian national network. He 
began in 1933 with the group known 
as “Melodic Strings” and speedily won 
international celebrity. The beauty of 
the programs is due not only to the 
knowledge and finesse of its conductor 
and the outstanding quality of its 
personnel, but to the quality of in- 
struments used. Its members have 
consistently put back their savings 
into the purchase of choice old in- 
struments, a process facilitated when, 
in 1937, Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister of 
National Revenue, ruled that such 
purchases should be exempt from duty 
as objects of art. 

Ian Smith, CBC producer in charge 
of the Chuhaldin broadcast, recently 
made a canvass of the rare instru- 
ments heard every Sunday. The lat- 
est acquisitions are Fugen Kash’s 
Guadagnini violin, dating back to 1753, 

and Isador Scherman’s Matteo 
Gofriller instrument, made in Venice 
in 1706. Matteo was a pupil of the 
great Stradivarius. The distinguished 
concertmaster Albert Pratz plays a 
Nicholas Gagliano; Blain Mathe a 
Postachini; and Hyman Goodman a 
Vuilliame. Frank Fusco is proud of a 
fiddle dating from 1749, made by 
Nicholas Bergonzi, also a Stradivar- 
ius pupil. Like Mr. Kask, Albert Stein- 
berg owns a Guadagnini, and Grant 
Milligan a Peter Guarnerius. Harold 
Sumberg, both in these broadcasts and 
as concert master of the “Proms,” 
uses a Jennaro Galiani, and Ernest 
Johnson a French violin made by 
Phillements in 1780. 

Cecil Figelski, who heads the violas, 
uses an instrument by the great Brit- 
ish viola maker, Benjamin Banks. 
Marcus Adeney’s violoncello (a Vuil- 
liame) long did duty at the first desk 
in Crystal Palace, London. Other 
mature ‘cellos are Philip Spivak's 
Galiano and Sydney Wells’s Rastelli. 
Quite a precious collection for an or- 
chestra of 34 pieces. 


Endowment for Bands 


As Trustee of the late Charles S. 
Campbell, K.C., the Royal Trust Com- 
pany has again announced an im- 
mense series of band concerts to be 
given in Montreal parks this summer, 
under a bequest provided by the de- 
ceased. The extent of this benefac- 
tion may be realized from the fact that 
over 50 concerts are being given in 
July alone, with a large number to 
follow in August Ten bands of the 
Montreal district are given employ- 
ment 

Walter Ducloux, a_ distinguished 
Swiss musician, was guest conductor 
at the first July event of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal. There 
was also an eminent guest soloist in 
the person of Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Marjory Lawrence, Australian so- 
prano, well known to Canadian 
audiences, is filling her first Southern 
American engagements at Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires, where it is now 
midwinter. Among the roles she is 
singing are Gluck’'s “Alceste” (which 
she studied with the late Felia 
Litvinne), Brunhilde in “Die Walkure” 
and Kundry in “Parsifal.” 

One day this past spring the noted 
tenor and teacher Paul Althouse was 
walking along 42nd St. New York, 
when he heard three Salvation lassies 
singing. He was struck by the quality 





EMMA BOYNET celebrated French 

concert pianist who will appear with 

the Toronto Philharmonic Symphony 

Orchestra, as guest artist, next Thurs- 
day night at Varsity Arena. 


of their voices, despite their obvious 
lack of musical knowledge, and 
offered to give them each one lesson 
a week free. They are now making 
excellent progress. 

Paul Hindemith, whose music was 
banned in his native Germany some 
years ago because of his opposition to 
Nazism, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Yale Music School at 
New Haven, Conn. 


FILM 
PARADE 


Cycle Ahead 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


TRODAY’S events are piling up tre- 

mendous screen-material for pos- 
terity and one can imagine what fu- 
ture epic-makers will do with the 
Graf Spee, Oran and Dunkirk. In the 
meantime it takes about all the fort- 
itude most movie-goers can muster to 
watch the fantastic present as it is 
fitfully revealed in the newsreels. 
With the future unimaginable and 
most of the present unthinkable there 
isn’t much left for our movie-makers 
to handle profitably except the past. 

Fortunately for the screen the fic- 
tion writers got there ahead of them. 
For the past two or three years the 
popular novelists have been carefully 
documenting the past and getting it 
down in shapes and sizes suitable for 
screen presentation. Maybe they knew 
this was what the public was going to 
want. Maybe they were just as scared 
as the rest of us and so thought the 
best escape was to stick their heads 
in the sands of time. Some of the 
work has distinction. A great deal of 
it is obvious screen fodder in novel 
form. Nearly all is marked by broad 
characterization, lively action, much 
playing up of historical detail and 
little insistence on history. To judge 
by sales and library rentals it seems 
to be what the public wants, and 
Hollywood is prepared to do right by 
it handsomely. 

Rachel Field’s “All This and Heaven 
Too,” with Bette Davis and Charles 
Boyer is already current. “Chad Han- 
na,” “Wild Geese Calling” and ‘King’s 
tow” have been seized on by the pro- 
ducers. F. Van Cyck Mason’s ‘Stars 
of the Sea” is inevitably destined for 
the screen, and Evelyn Eaton’s ‘“‘Quiet- 
ly My Captain Waits” was bought up 
for $40,000 by Hollywood before it 
reached the best seller lists. We seem 
in fact to be in for another of those 
cycles—a grim prospect for movie- 
goers like myself who get depressed 
already at the sight of a heroine in a 
farthingale. 

In the meantime the _ exhibitors 
seem to be sparing us as much as 
possible of contemporary action in 
Europe. One local theatre has shown 
no newsreel for a fortnight, another 
gave us little more than a glimpse or 
two of Queen Elizabeth visiting a 
military hospital. A third showed 
Gracie Fields at Valcartier Camp as 
a guest of the Navy League. One 
newsreel devoted twice the space to 
a kindergarten commencement—the 
five-year-olds wonderfully cute in 
caps and gowns—that it did to events 
in Europe. I have a feeling that the 
exhibitors are underestimating our 
tough-mindedness. Surely a_ people 
capable of going to war should be cap- 
able of watching the photographic 
record of the event it is committed to. 

Ann Sheridan wears a white 
linen suit in “Torrid Zone.” It’s 
a good suit, wide-shouldered and cut 
to lines that celebrate the already 
celebrated Sheridan torso. She wears 
it in jail, and when she is being de- 
ported. Later, still wearing the suit, 
she escapes from the police, tosses a 
man overboard, goes through several 
passionate love-scenes with James 
Cagney, travels overnight in a flat- 
car loaded with bananas, is thrown out 
again and travels back in the engine 
cab. She also wears it through a near 
train wreck and a shooting, and all 
in a temperature of 104°, Through- 
out Miss Sheridan's linen remains as 
uncrushable as her spirits, and I guess 
that is just about the most remarkable 
thing about “Torrid Zone.” Pat 
O'Brien is involved as a tough and 
tireless overseer in the banana belt. 
There's a sort of loud empty violence 
about the whole thing that leaves one, 
in spite of the general liveliness, ex- 
hausted rather than entertained. 

By way of contrast “New Moon” 
is filled with languors and wooing 
and tuneful duets. The whole thing 
is as pretty and old-fashioned as a 
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ANOTHER POINT THAT’S 
WORTH REMEMBERING! 


ALL ““WEAR-EVER” ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS ARE MADE OF THICK, HARD 
SHEET ALUMINUM, GUARANTEEING 
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“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, not only give extra long 
service but extra good service. 


They heat quicker, retain all the natural food 
flavors and nourishing elements and resist 
acids. That’s why so many hospitals, and 
institutions choose “Wear-Ever” Utensils. 
They're safe, they're easy to clean, they're 
modernly attractive, and they're fashioned 
for practical service. Just what you want in 
your home. Insist on “Wear-Ever” by name. 


“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
equipped with attractive black fittings, 
harmonize with any kitchen color scheme. 
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FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 
For further information, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO 





valentine with its court costumes and 
gallantries and its old-fashioned plot 
is about a valet who was really a 
French Duke in disguise. As usual 
Nelson Eddy doesn’t attempt to act 
and Jeanette attempts a little too 
much; but it doesn’t matter. Both 
look as handsome as possible, both 
sing loud and clear in their very best 
voice, and the old-fashioned tunes 
are pleasant to listen to. I find it up- 
setting for some reason to watch two 
people singing with shattering reson- 
ance straight into each other’s faces 
and almost nose to nose. But if you 
don’t watch them, it comes off well on 
the sound-track. 


THEATRE 


Crime Thriller 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


TI.HE = sonorous voice and superbly 

haughty manner of Florence Reed 
made her the ideal selection among 
available actresses for the role of 
Lady Lebanon in “Criminal-at- 
Large,” the very dexterous crime 
thriller by Edgar Wallace in which 
she recently starred for a long run 
in New York. Associated with her 
in that production was another ex- 
ceedingly capable player in the per- 
son of Romney Brent as Lady Leban- 
on’s son; and these two players are 
responsible for the highest highlights 
in the current performance at the 
Royal Alexandra, which incidentally 
would be an excellent performance 
measured by the most exacting stand- 
ards of high-priced winter entertain- 
ment. 








But they are by no means alone. 
Roy Roberts gives a most effective 
performance of Inspector Tanner, 
C.I.D.; and the part of Sergeant 
Totty was taken at a few hours no- 
tice, owing to the illness of the ori- 
ginal performer, by a Toronto resi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Emerson, whose 
work could have been described as 
excellent even if he had had weeks 
in which to build up the part, and 
who fully deserved the tribute paid 
him by Miss Reed in her Monday 
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night’s speech. 

This piece requires a good deal 
more acting skill than is visible to 
most of the audience. The plot is 
made possible only by the fact that 
the chief characters are greatly ex- 
aggerated types; if these characters 
were performed without the author- 
ity and consistency which can only 
be imparted to them by first-rate 
acting, they would become absolutely 
implausible, and the drama would fall 
to pieces. Mr. Brent has probably 
the more difficult task, since for 
reasons which cannot be explained 
without giving away too much of the 
plot, he has to convey two entirely 
different impressions of character in 
different acts. 

But the point needs to be empha- 
sized that performances like these 
would be quite impossible if they had 
to be undertaken each week by an 
entire company unfamiliar with the 
parts. What we are now enjoying is 
a revival of a system which was quite 
widely in vogue about fifty or sixty 
years ago, and in which the minor 
parts were played by a permanent 
company, while the leads were taken 
by eminent players who moved from 
town to town repeating the role, or 
the two or three roles, to which they 
had devoted a long period of study. 
The system had many merits, and 
broke down chiefly because the box 
office power of the stars became so 
great that they were eventually able 
to dictate the whole character of 
the performance, and began to _ in- 
sist on carrying around their own 
minor players with them, in spite of 
the increased expense, in order to 
ensure that every scene in the per- 
formance should be handled in a way 
to enhance their own pre-eminence. 


HAILED BY AUTHOR GEORGE BERNARD SHAW as the greatest of the 
many actresses who have played the title-role in “Candida”, lovely Peggy Wood 


(above, left) appears in this Shavian 


classic during its week’s enga nt at 


the Royal Alexandra, Toronto, commencing July 15th. The distinguished sup- 
porting company includes Romney Brent, Roy Roberts and Ethel Britton (above, 
right). Miss Britton played opposite Denis King in “Petticoat Fever” and was 


co-starred with Lanny Ross in “Pursuit of Happiness”. 
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The Lion 


BY EDGAR 


EMPIRE ON THE SEVEN SEAS, by 
James Truslow Adams. McClelland & 
Stewart. $3.75. 

GREAT BRITAIN, AN EMPIRE IN 
TRANSITION, by Albert Viton. Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart. $3.50. 


TMHESE two studies, by two Amer- 

ican writers, offer an interesting 
contrast in their attitude toward Brit- 
ish imperial policy. One is a historical 
study by a writer whose sympathy al- 
most amounts to complacency. The 
other is a criticism by a student of 
present conditions which combines a 
sweeping indictment of British policy 
in general with an admiration, per- 
haps reluctant but perfectly definite, 
for the empire as an institution. Tak- 
en together they represent two ex- 
tremes between which the intelligent 
reader may find a compromise position 
which is more tenable than that of 
either author. 

Mr. Adams in his present volume 
carries his story of the development 
of Britain as an imperial power from 
the American revolution to modern 
times. It is the story of Britain her- 
self as well as of the empire. Mr. 
Adams is properly aware that Britain’s 
imperial policy is determined by her 
own internal development, and he 
tries to bring out the significant fea- 
tures of that development and show 
how they affected Britain’s attitude 
toward her possessions overseas. 

Mr. Adams would have been more 
successful, however, if he had looked 
somewhat more deeply below the sur- 
face of both domestic and imperial 
affairs. This book, which in both style 
and viewpoint is in the best tradition 
of Whig history, is perhaps too ready 
to accept the conventional assumptions 
about the factors which determined 
British policy. For all his attention to 
social developments, the author fails 
to make clear the way in which the 
struggle of interests in Britain was 


‘s Share 
McINNIS 


reflected in colonial affairs. He sees 
“freedom broadening slowly down” 
without clearly realizing the combina- 
tion of accident and indifference and 
sheer self-interest which helped to 
bring about that result, or the under- 
current of colonial resistance which 
ran through the greater part of this 
period. The flow of his narrative 
and the readability of his style will 
no doubt widen even his extensive 
audience, and his admiration for Brit- 
ish statesmanship will gratify many 
readers in this country. But a more 
critical treatment would help such 
readers to gain a fuller understanding 
of the complexity of the imperial prob- 
lem and the manifold forces which 
have operated to give the empire its 
present form. 


WHATEVER criticisms may be di- 

rected against Mr. Viton, the lack 
of a critical approach is not one of 
them. The enthusiasm with which 
he launches into his description of the 
shortcomings of British colonial ad- 
ministration carries him at times be- 
yond the bounds of fairness. His 
facts may be perfectly sound, and he 
himself points out that the annual 
reports to parliament on colonial af- 
fairs are as severe an indictment as 
even the most hostile observer could 
wish. But accepting all the short- 
comings of British policy, there is oc- 
casionally something to be said on the 
other side if the picture is to be com- 
pletely accurate. In his brief discus- 
sion of India, for example, Mr. Viton 
manages to leave the impression that 
all the evils he describes are trace- 
able to the British. I am sure that 
this is not what he intends, and that 
he would immediately agree that ex- 
ploitation by Indian landowners and 
industrialists, and the operation of the 
Indian caste system, must bear their 
full share of blame. But he over- 
looks these factors in his actual de- 
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Gallery's Great Day 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


PERSONS, PAPERS AND THINGS, 
by Paul Bilkey. Ryerson. $2.50. 
YOBODY, not even a member of 

*" the present Press Gallery, 
would deny that the period during 
which Mr. Bilkey sat in that im- 
posing eminence constituted the 
great days of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery at Ottawa. Mr. 
Bilkey, I am sure, wowld not deny 
it. And Mr. Bilkey left the Press 
Gallery in 1916, to become editor- 
in-chief of the Montreal Gazette, 
a position which offers him great 
scope for his sound political sense 
and large general knowledge, but 
none at all for that “whimsical 
style” which the publishers of this 
volume correctly claim among his 
chief literary assets. 

In his Gallery days Mr. Bilkey 
wrote for the readers of the To- 
ronto Telegram. In these his 
Montreal Gazette days he writes 
for the population of Westmount, 
which is not so great a change as 
one might suppose, since the popu- 
lation of Westmount, consists very 
largely of people who would be 
Telegram readers if they were in 
Toronto, but who have removed 
to the Province of Quebec and im- 
perfectly reconciled themselves to 
a number of things, such as the 
speaking of French by those about 
them, which they still inwardly 
deplore but no longer outwardly 
combat. Very little of this book, 
however, deals with the Gazette 
period; it is probable that a daily 
newspaper editor, who must work 
a good deal in his sanctum, does 
not acquire reminiscences at the 
same rapid rate as a Press Gal- 
lery reporter in constant contact 
with the makers of the nation’s 
policies. 

Occasionally Mr. Bilkey escapes 
from Montreal. He was at the 
Winnipeg Convention of 1927, and 
apparently disapproved very 
strongly of Mr. Ferguson’s “rum- 
pus” with Mr. Meighen over the 
famous Hamilton speech. It is Mr. 
Bilkey’s contention, which I do 
not think will be universally ac- 
cepted, that Mr. Ferguson could 
have had the leadership if he 
wanted it at any time before the 
rumpus, and that Mr. Meighen 
could have had it after the rumpus 
but Mr. Ferguson could not. But 
there is much truth in Mr. Bilkey’s 
comments on the behavior of the 
Conservative Party after the sel- 
ection of Mr. Bennett. “Had the 
Conservative Party as represented 
in Parliament, shown the courage 
of its undoubted convictions and 
given Mr. Bennett an occasional 
piece of its mind, it might have 
made something out of him. Its 
failure to do this was just plain, 
ordinary cowardice, for which it 
paid.” 

There are also some interesting 
observations on the next Conser- 
vative Convention, that of 1938; 
but they were written before the 





general election of 1940 and the 
resignation of Dr. Manion. Mr. 
Bilkey thinks that Mr. Bennett 
must be held responsible for the 
disastrous outcome of that con- 
vention. “I believe that what he in- 
tended was a Bennett Convention, 
one that would give him a re- 
newed mandate which would per- 
mit him to exploit, in the name of 
the party and with its backing, 
the somewhat radical theories 
which he had espoused, and per- 
haps the still more extreme ideas, 
if they can be called ideas, ex- 
pressed from time to time by his 
brother-in-law and alter egotist, 
Mr. William Herridge.” Mr. Bilkey 
agrees with the present reviewer 
that now “there is very litt'e room 
left to the right of Liberalism as 
practiced by the King Govern- 
ment,” and he looks forward to “a 
strong non-partisan government, 
something on the lines of Sir 
Robert Borden’s Union Ministry, 
a government enjoying a_ large 
measure of Conservative and Lib- 
eral support.” The Gazette, it will 
be recalled, is an ardent advocate 
of railway amalgamation. 


PUT the writing of history was 

not a major part of Mr. 
Bilkey’s intentions in producing 
this book. The greater, and much 
the most delightful, part of it is 
pure reminiscence. Its author 
entered the journalistic trade as 
“some sort of secretary” to the 
founder of SaTurDAY NIGHT, then 
editor of the old Evening Star. 
The Star’s staff “was dispropor- 
tionately composed of accom- 
plished drunkards.” That of the 
Globe was slightly more respect- 
able, and included a young man 
named William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. The paper was eventually 
sold to its present owner, and Mr. 
Bilkey grimly adds “I was im- 
mediately discharged and the To- 
ronto Daily Star, unhampered by 
ethical restraints, went on its up- 
ward way.” 

Mr. Bilkey reveals that he was 
one of the two “degenerate jour- 
nalists,” both of the Conservative 
side, who when a small tower in 
process of construction in the 
West Block of the Parliament 
Buildings fell down, decided that 
it would be a good idea to an- 
nounce that it had already been 
named the Laurier Tower; the 
name stuck. 

Either a typist or a typesetter 
has done Mr. Bilkey dirt on page 
107. Laurier was fond of biblical 
quotations, and on one occasion 
remarked that “The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.” 
Mr. Bilkey proudly claims that he 
was the only man in the gallery 
who did not inform the public 
that there was a stellar combina- 
tion against Cicero, but somebody 
has made him spell Sisera “Sis- 
sera.” Can it be that he learned 
his Bible by ear and not by eye? 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


sphere economically. Countries like 
Denmark and the Argentine, for in- 
stance, were in some ways until re- 
cently more truly a part of the Brit- 
ish system than were certain of the 
dominions. There is also a very good 
treatment of the effect of the last 
war on colonial nationalism, and of 
the way in which the rise of Fascism 
disturbed Britain’s previous lethargy 
and led to positive attempts to remedy 
some of the outstanding grievances. 

And there is also, surprisingly 
enough in view of the general tone of 
the book, a real appreciation of both 
the strength and the value of the 
empire as an institution. Mr. Viton, 
in a chapter entitled “The Empire 
Will Not Die,” justly remarks that 
the surprising thing is not that the 
empire shows signs of decline, but 
that “the most astounding thing about 
the British Empire has been its in- 
explicable ability to outlive its ora- 
torical mourners.” In another place 
he makes the very important point 
that its survival means peace, since 
Britain is already satiated, whereas 
its breakup would precipitate an age 
of chaos and war as the Fascist pow- 
ers scrambled for the spoils. 





PAUL E. BILKEY, author of ‘Persons, 
Papers and Things.” 


scription, whose effect would be far 
stronger if it were more balanced and 
restrained. 

In consequence, this feature of the 
book is apt to mislead many American 
readers and alienate many Canadian 
ones. And that is unfortunate, for 
there are other aspects of this volume 
which make it well worth reading by 
anyone who wants to gain an insight 
into the present position of the Brit- 
ish empire. Mr. Viton’s analysis of cessor to “The Sword in the 
its structure, for instance, pays shrewd Stone,” and continues in the same 
attention not merely to those coun- vein of blithe insanity the adven- 
tries which are politically connected tures of King Pellinore—he of the 
with Britain, but also to what he Questing Beast—and Sir Grummore, 
calls the Outer Empire—countries two of the minor characters of the 
which are technically independent, previous book. I didn’t find this so 
but are in fact well within the British completely delightful as the other, 
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Arthurian Sequel 
THE WITCH IN THE WOOD, by T. 
H. White. Collins. $2.50. 
BY W. S. MILNE 
“tHE Witch in the Wood” is a suc- 



















IGURES show that about one out of 
every five able-to-purchase new-car 
buyers really wants a McLaughlin-Buick 
more than any other car. 





Not all will buy one. 






Too many of them without even getting 
actual figures will shake their heads and 
sigh, “No! A car that big and handsome 


must be out of my reach!” 








You'll be smarter than that, we know. 






When the bug to own a Buick bites you, 
you'll figure that a car as talked-about 
as Buick must be looked at first —if 
you’re going to have anything to go on 


in judging 1940 values. 


You'll realize it doesn’t cost a cent to find 
out how one feels under your own hand 
and what the delivered prices are. 


So you'll walk in, please, to the nearest 
Buick dealer and boldly say: 


“Let me have a good look at that car that’s showing 
the rest of ’em what modern style is. 


“Let me try out that big straight-eight engine that’s 
electrically balanced after assembly for smooth- 
ness to match a wrist watch’s works. 


“Show me those big soft coil springs you talk about 
and how they smooth out that rough stretch down 
the street —and what’s the business about recoil- 
mounted Knee-Action, heaviest frames at the price, 
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Space Ssnatell by Lig bee Aiden 


partly, I think, because I knew more 
what to expect. “The Sword in the 
Stone” was like nothing on earth I 
had ever encountered before, al- 
though one could trace its literary 
kinships, which included “Alice” and 
“The Wind in the Willows” and W. 
S. Gilbert and P. G. Wodehouse, with 
a little of Edward Lear. In the 
sequel, the ingredient of surprise is 
left out of one’s delight. Another in- 
gredient is missing too, and it is a 
more serious lack. There is nothing 
like the pageant of creation or any 
of the other poetic and mystical epi- 
sodes in this second book. But the 
fun is there. In addition to the two 
knights already mentioned, there is 
Sir Palomides, (failed B.A., Calcutta), 
who is a bit of a steal from F. An- 
stey’s Babu Jabberjee, but awfully 
good fun. The witch herself is 
Queen Morgause, wife of Lot of 
Orkney, who claims she is “just a 
Virgin at Heart,’ even though the 
unicorn will have none of her. She 
is interested in astral bodies and 
psychoanalysis. St. Torealvac is good 
too, and there is a pretty shindig at 








the shebeen. Merlin plays a much 
smaller part, and there is nothing in 
this book quite so funny as the duel 
of magic between Merlin and the 
witch in the first one. The episode 
of the two questing beasts, one bogus, 
is, however, a very delightful tit-bit. 
That of the death and gralloching of 
the unicorn is almost too horrible to 
read. All in all, however, this is a 
book to be read aloud to, and by, the 
right sort. Like its predecessor, no 
one can deny that it is nonsense, and 
so it is not recommended to those sad 
souls who actually pride themselves 
on their complete dearth of this de- 
sirable commodity. 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller’s, 
may be purchased through Saturday 


Night's Book Service. Address ‘’Sat- 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 
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five-foot front seat room in SuPER models, and six 


dozen new 1940 features?” 


When you've got the answers through a good long 
ride—ask one more question: “How much?” 

You'll find that Buick’s low delivered prices are 
often only a few dimes more a day than on cars in 
the lowest-price class—so why hesitate or haggle P 


When the bug bites you, get the facts —and you'll 


get a Buick and be happy! 
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1s making f 
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Plan your trip West to enjoy 
two glorious days of cruising 
on the Great Lakes, including 
picturesque Georgian Bay 
Islands National Park. 
Sail westward from Port 
McNicoll, or eastward from 
Fort William, on a staunch 
Canadian Pacific ship . 
see Lakes Huron and Superior 
. historic Sault Ste. Marie 
and the famous locks. 
All che fun of an ocean voyage 
. on a smooth inland sea. 
Cool, airy staterooms 
tasty meals. No extra charge 
for Great Lakes routing on 
First Class tickets, except for 
meals and berth. 


Soo 
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YHETHER you have two weeks or 
only week-ends free this year you 

will want to make the most of those 
short hours leave. Just 100 miles north 
from Toronto, Ontario, a change of 
air, a change of scenery and a change 
of people await you in the world fam- 
ous health resort district of Muskoka. 
Muskoka is a part of the great Can- 
which is a plateau 1,000 
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feet above sea level composed of ex- 
tremely ancient igneous rock ex- 
tending north of the St. Lawrence 
Valley and circling around the lower 








section of Hudson Bay. It was named 








the Canadian Shield because of its 
shape. This is actually the basic crust 
of the earth laid down in the pre- 


















Cambrian period over 500,000,000 
years ago. A series of other rock lay- 
ers were laid down above the Cam- 
brian later. Of these the most recent 
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Gigantic Glacier 


Many Muskoka was cov- 


years ago, 





ered with deep soil, but the great 
Pleistocene Ice Sheet, 1,000 feet thick, 
moving southward like a_ gigantic 
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koka. The 100-mile cruise goes 
through the Muskoka Lakes including 


Jos- 


lakes Muskoka, 
Hundreds of 


the three largest 
eph and Rosseau. 
tiful summer homes and pretty cot- 
tages are tucked in among the pines 
of the hundreds of small islands and 
curly pe ninsulas. The steamer calls 
at the docks of larger resorts. It stops 
at Natural Park where a half hour’s 
climb rewards the mountaineer and 


beau- 






the camera fan by a mirrored moun- 
tain lake seen in keen perspective 
from the height of a rocky precipice. 


a 60-mile in the 
chain. 3ut wherever 
through 
lakes, islands densely- 
and birch are 
channels that 
leap 


There is also 
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pretty blue 
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irated by such slits of 
one often expects the 
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Natives Only 


And did you know that captains of 






























ships on Muskoka lakes must be born 
and reared in Muskoka? According 
to Captain Leader who pilots The 
Islander, experience has shown that 
captains drawn from other regions 
lose their way among the hundreds of 
tiny islands, especially at night and 
in foggy weather 

Formerly land of the Indian, Mus- 
koka is now land of the tourist 
Authorities claim the word ‘“Mus- 
koka”™ is derived from the name of 
a Chippaway chief “Misquuickkey” 


whose name on treaties made 
in 1815 surrendering land in this part 


appears 


of Ontario to the Crown. Some In- 
dians still dwell in Muskoka woods 
In winter they live by hunting and 


trapping; in summer they fish, weave 
baskets and do wood-work for tourists. 

But the tourist is not the only cause 
of a summer influx of population into 
Muskoka. Hosts of blueberry pickkags 
arrive in trucks from southern urban 


centres. Because much of Muskoka 
is government owned, anyone is ap- 
parently free to set up his shanty 
almost anywhere. At the height of 
the season, some fields back in from 
the highway rival the lakes in their 


very blueness. Tourists carrying a 


NIGHT 


A TYPICAL MUSKOKA SCENE IS THIS AT VENETIA ISLAND, LAKE ROSSEAU. 


—Canadian National Rlwys. 


PORTS OF CALL 





Muskoka, Land of the Tourist 


BY JEAN CAROLINE LOVE 


If you are fond of natural beauty 
in strange, out-of-the-way places, you 


camp stove frequently bring along should hop aboard the long, flat 
a few sealers so they can preserve in “puddle-jumper” for an hour’s glide 
jam the berries picked by their own up Shadow River at the northern ex- 
fingers. A favorite Muskoka jam _ tremity of Lake Rosseau. This glassy 
variation is made by combining half river, a scant ten feet broad, winds 


blueberries and half wild raspberries. 


The Muskoka Lakes Annual 
gatta is a popular sporting event 
August. All Muskoka turns out 


watch the races. 





TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


“Ha Ha” 


Up at the height of navigation on 
the Saguenay River is a little inlet 
That was 
the name given the inlet by early 
French explorers who followed the 
belief that 
to 
China. When they discovered their 
admitted that the 
joke was on them and just to show 
that they had a sense of humour, 


known as Ha Ha Bay. 


mountain river in the 
they had found a new route 


mistake, they 


te- 


Onlookers are clust- 


absolutely motionless. Its mirrored 
water is etched in sharp colored re- 
in flections of northern forest and plant 
to vegetation. 

Muskoka has 14 excellent golf cours- 
es attractive for their unusual rock 
hazards and cool, restful glimpses of 
blue lakes and black lagoons. Resort 
beaches are safe for children. Grand 
for swimming are the warm, soft, 
clear waters of Muskoka’s lakes. For 
the rider exist curious Indian trails 
and forest by-ways. Fine catches of 
bass and lake trout come from the 
lakes and streams. Tennis and boat- 
ing are other popular recreations. 

At nightfall their red and green 
lights twinkling, whole fleets of motor 
launches slip snugly into hotel wharfs 
disembarking summer residents for 
dancing. Then the swish of gowns 
joins the splash of cool waves against 
silent rocks as the younger set enjoy 


h the evening dance. Light from a 
save the inlet its a = . silver moon slants in across black 
French-Canadians who live there waters flooding terraced gardens 


call it “Baie de Ha Ha”. 





where hundreds have supper at mid- 


night ’neath only the stars and pines. 
You can now motor direct to 
ered in a thousand small boats Muskoka resorts over paved highways 
cnn Lica at meer _ tavely Lake 4, transportation can be arranged by 
Rosseau. It is a sparkling scene in motor coach, railway and steamer. As 
the brilliant sunlight: whole fleets of iain sain elliAiemaalas MieetinRia: ee Nate tan, 
launches huddled together, nodding : ; 
: : : ing excellent accommodations, there 
some smaller ones nosing in and out y : 
among larger craft—pure white, soft ®™° countless inexpensive resorts. Re- 
pastels and brilliant splashes of color lax in those short hours leave from 
atop gleaming mahogany. Circling Work and tension by slipping into 
this city of boats tear the speeders Muskoka this summer. In Muskoka 
racing round the course, shooting you will store up health to “fight on” 
forth frosty white spray. in the days ahead! 





A 60-MILE CRUISE through the Lake of Bays chain of lakes is one of the attrac- 


tions offered vacationists in 


Muskoka. 


Here is the boat in Peninsula Lake. 
—Muskoka Tourist Development Association. 





SUNSET ON LAKE ROSSEAU. 
Lakes including the three largest 





A 100-mile cruise goes through the Muskoka 
Lake Muskoka, Lake Rousseau, Lake Joseph. 
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@ MONT TREMBLANT 


ST. soviTe ©, 





ST. J88OME 
MONTEBELLO 






OTTAWA 

ie 
e MONTREAL 
Two weeks at sparkling Mont 
Tremblant gives more for your 


money than any vacation you've ever 
heard of: a fleet of Winnabout sail- 
boats to play with; Western saddle 
ponies; en-tout-cas tennis courts; 
swimming in the Laurentians’ most 
beautiful lake. Each day at Mont 
Tremblant is a thrilling adventure. 
Accommodation is as luxurious or 
as inexpensive as you like. 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 
Write Mont Tremblant Lodge, 
Lac Mercier P.O., Que., 
phone St. Jovite 83, 
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~~” Your Weakness 
— come to Beaumaris! 


3eaumaris is justly famous for its 
cuisine de luxe in every detail. 
Sample menus in our booklet will 
convince you. And besides super- 
lative food, Beaumaris offers every- 
thing for a grand time. Golf, tennis, 
dancing nightly. Safe beach for 
children. Rates $31.50 up weekly, 
American plan. For booklet, write: 
W. H. Brennan, Mer., or travel 
agent. 
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Muskoka’s Resort Hotel of Distinction 


BEAUMARIS, LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 


see 


















| WALLACE C. JONES 
Canary Hospital 


Superior care given to your 
pet during your absence 
106 Brookdale Ave. Hudson 8632 














Mothersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 





Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
for adults and children. 












For business or pleass re 
IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to 
New York for business or for 
pleasure, the success of your 
trip will be enhanced by stay 

ing at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue 
address. The luxurious rooms, 
the fine food and the superior 
service of this superb hotel have 
made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE 
from $6, SUITES from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, MGR 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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HAVERGAL 


COLLEGE TORONTO 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to 


Honour Matriculation; also 
Business, Household Science 
and other special subjects. 
Music, Art, Science, Gym- 
nastics, Dancing. Excellent, 
well equipped buildings. 
Out-of-door games in beaut 
tiful playing grounds of over 
thirty-five acres. Modern 
Junior School. 


For Prospectus and Information— 
write THE PRINCIPAL 
MISS G. E. MILLARD 


NEW SCHOOL TERM 
New Boarders - - = Sept. 


Returning Boarders - - Sept. 
Day Girls + + = «= Sept. 


OVENDEN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident Pupils Only 


Preparation for the Universities. Music, Art 
Handicrafts, Dramatics, Riding (resident 
Riding Instructress}) Summer and Winter 
Sports. Opportunity is given for the fullest 
development of personality and individual 
gifts. Coaching given, when necessary as 
part of the regular curriculum 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principals. 








= 4 Andrew's 
M3) College 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 
Book of Views on request 


K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A., HEADMASTER 
















OTTAWA ia 

LADIES Bim 

COLLEGE pene er 
zires 


Founded 1869 















Courses from Primary to Honour 
Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
craft, Dramatics, Secretarial Course, 
Physical Education, W inter and Summer 
Sports. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 11 
Boarders—Tuesday, Sept. 10. 









Write for prospectus to the Principal, 
Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, B.A. 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
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HOMEWOOD 
SANITARIUM 





under competent medical care. - 
To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
@ructive care, often presents & 
tem to both physician and patient. 
res ee 5 ee ee, 

iidings, lovely grounds, occu 

pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active lile. 

Address Rates moderate. 

Hervep Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 


omewood Sanitarium, Guelph. Ont. 





BY JANET MARCH 


“TTHERE’S that cairn. Can’t we stop 

and see what it’s about?” said 
the historical member of the party 
from the back seat. “Stop? Where? 
Why?” said the driver who had been 
battling with holiday traffic and 
whose one idea was to pass the car 
in front, an antique with a trailer in 
which was a boat in which was a gold- 
en oak rocking-chair swaying gently 
in the breeze. “It’s too late now,” 
said the historian. “It was back at the 
top of that last hill. I’ve wanted to 
know what it’s about for at least six 
years.” 

“Next time,” said the driver spurt- 
ing viciously ahead at last. “Why 
don’t people with boats leave them 
beside lakes. Now look at that!” 
It was a modern sedan and to its 
roof was strapped a racing shell, the 
points sticking out far fore and aft. 
“Danger. Keep clear of the shell 
towing Club” said the sign just read- 
able as it tore past at a good seventy. 

“It’s no good trying to distract me,” 
said the historian. “I’m going to stop 
on the way back tonight if I have to 
drive myself.” ‘No, no, that won’t 
be necessary, we'll stop,” said every- 
one together. So we did. 

“The last time we did this,” said 
someone reminiscently, “the thing had 
been put up to all the Smiths in the 
neighborhood. This is probably for 
the Browns.” 

“It’s just that in Canada you never 
stop for anything. Now in Eng- 
land....” said the historian. 

“There'll always be an England” 
someone hummed and got a hand put 
over his mouth. 

“Don’t start getting nostalgic about 
England. There’s no end to it. Just 
think hard about those rows of houses 
you see from the train as you pull into 
London, and come on” said the driv- 
er. The female members of the party 
took a look at the fifty yards of field 
to cross and sat down and rolled down 
their stockings. “Thistles,” they 
said briefly. We advanced un-enthus- 
iastically, save for the historian who 
was there already. In fact he was 
preparing to leave as the rest arrived. 

“It’s all right,” he said, “just to 
commemorate the site of a log church 
built in 1828. The label says it’s the 
first in the district.” 

“Now isn’t that interesting,” said 
someone, brightly visualizing forests, 
Indians and wolves, and voices sing- 
ing hymns in the gloom of the forest. 

“Lovely,” said the historian brief- 
ly. “This is the third first church in 
this area. Romance goes hand in hand 
with religion. Let’s eat.’ So we did 
sitting behind the historic monument 
deep in the tall hay of a wet season; 
and the food was good. 

There was a good deal of baggage 
to bring from the car, and a fine path 
was made to the cairn before we were 
finished looking as if there had been 
many seekers after history that day. 
First of all we had tomato juice, ice 
cold from a thermos and well flavored. 
With it went those invaluable little 
round salty cheesy biscuits. 

Next came a meat loaf brought in 
its tin, and thick slices were cut and 
put on cardboard plates along with 
buttered rolls, pickles and stuffed 
halves of hard boiled eggs. Forks were 
provided by the management, for 
there is yet to be made a really satis- 
factory wood or cardboard fork. Tom- 
ato sandwiches appeared, too, for 
there can’t be a picnic without sand- 
wiches at some point. A lot of people 
despise the pink dampness _ that 
spreads through the bread, but just 
as many think it one of the finest 
flavors in food. Beer and water were 
brought out of a tin box where they 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


CONCERNING FOOD 


History is 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY’S RATIONS. 
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RER MAtEesTy The Queen - 
‘ BUCK INGHAM PALACE 
LONDON .SwWi CA 


6 \Anuary (F/O 


There is by no means a food shortage 


in Britain, but of course, butter, sugar, bacon and meat are rationed, and 
throughout the land every family, including the Royal family, shares alike. 
The King and Queen, who move so much among the people, have a traveller's 
ration book and each week the coupons are clipped as the rations are supplied. 
Upper and lower photographs are reproductions of Their Majesties’ ration books. 


had been packed with a good supply of 
ice and the box wrapped in a thick 
blanket for insulation purposes. 

Everyone was feeling pretty con- 
tent when the ice cream appeared in 
those neat little individual cups packed 
in dry ice which had _ fortunately 
ceased icing some time before or else 
the ice cream would have been as hard 
to eat as ice cubes straight from the 
refrigerator. Wafer-thin crisp cook- 
ies went with it, brought in a tin box, 
and there was cheese and more rolls 
for scorners of sweet things. Finally 
the big thermos jug of coffee was 
opened and we lay back sipping con- 
tentedly with the noise of the high- 
way a pleasant hum in the distance. 

We made a fire before we left and 
burned all the various sorts of paper 
cups we had used on tomato juice, beer 
and coffee, and the plates and all the 
odd bits of paper. Then we dumped the 
now melted ice on it to put it out, 
packed up the few bits of food left 
and the forks and spoons, screwed up 
the thermos bottles and the tired host- 
ess was left facing a minimum ot 
picnic mess late at night in het 
kitchen. 

Most families have a tried and true 
meat loaf recipe, and here is one of 
these. 


Veal Loaf 


A knuckle of veal chopped up 
3 pounds of leanish veal 

1 hard boiled eggs 

'» an onion sliced 





AWNING STRIPES of sparkling red and two shades of gray, are a vivacious 


combination of colors in this play suit. 


The dirndl skirt billows from a broad 


waistband, and is detachable. 


1 tablespoon of lemon juice 

1 tablespoon of salt 

Pepper, parsley, slices of pimento 

Cut up the three pounds of lean 

veal in smallish pieces and put it on 
with the knuckle and the onion in 
cold water. Bring to the boil and let 
it simmer for about three quarters 
of an hour. Then drain saving the 
liquid in which it has cooked which 
must be reduced to a cupful by rapid 
boiling. Throw away the bits of bone 
and take out the meat and put it 
through the mincer along with the 
pieces of onion. Season the meat 
well with the salt and pepper and add 
the tablespoon of lemon juice. Take 
a tin shaped like a smallish loaf of 
bread and pack in the meat with 
pieces of the hard boiled eggs and a 
few slices of pimento and some chop- 
ped parsley put here and_ there 
through it. Finally pour on the cup 
of stock. Press well and chill in the 
refrigerator for at least half a day. 


Thin Cookies 


% cup of butter 

1, cup of lard 

1 cup of sugar 

% cup of milk 

1 egg 

cups of flour 

teaspoons of baking powder 
teaspoon of vanilla 

» teaspoon of salt 


7] 


-e ht 


Cream the butter and lard thor- 
oughly, then add the sugar, the egg 
well-beaten, the milk and the vanilla. 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients and 
add them to the first mixture. Chill 
the dough. Take about a third of it 
and put it on a floured board and roll 
as thinly as possible. Cut with a cut- 
ter which has been dipped in flour. 
Put the cookies on a buttered bak- 
ing sheet and bake in a medium oven 
from eight to ten minutes. Gather up 
the pieces left over and add them to 
another section of the dough which 
you can be cutting while the first 
batch is cooking. Be sure and keep 
the dough as cold as possible or you 
may have to add more flour which 
will make the cookies less short. 

eo. 


TRAVELERS 


Archbishop A. U. de Pencier and 
his daughter, Miss Betty de Pencier, 
have left Vancouver for their sum- 
mer cottage at Davenport, near 
Sechelt, where they were joined by 
Mrs. Kenneth Vaughan and her chil- 
dren, Peter and Patsy. 

Hon. Mrs. Robin Balfour and her 
two little sons, and the Hon. Mrs. Hoe 
and her two small boys, have arrived 
in Ottawa from England and are stay- 
ing at the May Court Club. 

Mrs. Prentice Bloedel and her chil- 
dren have left Vancouver for their 
country house near Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Blackburn, of 
Ottawa, have received word of the 
safe arrival in England of their two 
daughters, Mrs. David Fisher-Rowe, 
and Miss Mary Blackburn. Miss 
Blackburn had signed up for ambul- 
ance driving in France, and her par- 
ents are not aware of her present 
plans. 

Mrs. Victor Sifton, with her son 
and two daughters, has left Winnipeg 
for her summer residence at Brock- 
ville. Mr. Sifton will join his family 
later in the season. 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 


Trafalgar Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 
One hundred acres of grounds. Courses, Speech and Drama- 
Public School to Honour Mat- tics. Swimming Pool, Gymna- 
riculation. Music, Art, Inter- sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
ior Decoration, Handicrafts, Physical Education and Riding 
Household Science, Secretarial with Resident Mistresses. 188 
For Prospectus write to Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D: 





















Alma College 


FOUNDEDO ‘E77 





ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; wellappointed 
buildings with Automatic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
Skating. Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, Interior 

Decoration and Handicrafts. 









el ed 
Write for prospectus. Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Affiliated with McMaster 
University 


Fine Arts, Sports, 
Hand Crafts 


Fully-equipped Nursery 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 
(Co-educational) 


al re-opens Sept. 12 


For Calendar apply to the 
Principal, 
Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 
88 Bloor St. E. 
Toronto 





Established 1888 


Houlton College 


TORONTO 


th 


62RR 










A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 


7 Lee e bs 
CoLLEGE 


Tradition and 
Progress 


FOUNDED 
1865 










PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. 
Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. oeeanen 
begins on 


For full information please write to Scareetiee BEd 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 








BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q., CANADA 






104th YEAR 





Country Boarding School for Boys 
from eight to eighteen. 






New Preparatory School for Junior Boys 












Particulars of Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
| on request 


C. G. M. GRIER, M.A., Headmaster 











Crafalaar School 
for Girls 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
(Affiliated with McGill University) 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
CANDIDATES PREPARED FOR UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 


Situated on the slope of Mount Royal, ten minutes’ walk from famous ski runs 
Skating rink, tennis courts, model gymnasium on the grounds. All athletic activi- 
ties supervised by qualified instructresses, Particular attention also paid to the 


artistic development of pupils 
LANGUAGES MUSIC SCIENCE ART GAMES 
Vice-Principal 


GYMNASTICS 
Principal 
MISS JOAN M. V. FOSTER, M.A., P.H.D., MISS ELLEN K. BRYAN, M.A 
McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr Trinity College, Dublin 


For Prospectus and Application Forms, apply to 


TRAFALGAR SCHOO 3495 SIMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 
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Col. Mess’ Big Job 


BY WILLIAM CHILD CURREY 


( N JUNE 24 of this year Lieut.-Col. 

James Mess was elected president 
ef the Association of Canadian Clubs. 
It is not generally known that for 
years this Association has been per- 
forming a highly important part in 
coordinating the work of all the Can- 
adian Clubs, securing them speakers 
and arranging the details of nation- 
wide lecture tours. Now that we are 
at war the need for sound, well in- 
formed public opinion is recognized 
as vitally necessary, and for this rea- 
son it is well that Canada should 
know something about Col. Mess and 
the educational uses he intends to 
make of the national affiliation of 
Canadian Clubs. 

Col. Mess is a man who responds 
but poorly to questions directed at 
probing his personal history and ac- 
complishments; he adroitly 
any such attempts into a discussion of 
the purely impersonal ideals that dom- 
inate his activities. To know and 
understand Col. Mess is to know and 


swerves 


— 





“A FINE SERVICE 


understand the work he is doing, for 
the two are inseparable. 

Col. Mess is imbued with one pre- 
dominant idea—to bring to the people 
of Canada, from the best authorities 
procurabie, accurate first-hand know- 
ledge of what is going on in the world 
from the British point of view. To 
accomplish this end he believes that 
the Canadian Clubs, both men’s and 
women’s, provide a most effective 
medium. There are no fewer than 
ninety of these clubs scattered from 
one end of Canada to the other, each 
one representative of intelligent Can- 
adian opinion in its locality, and Col. 
Mess proposes to use them as a forum 
for telling the Canadian people what 
the war is about. The Association 
of Canadian Clubs, with its office in 
Ottawa, its own officers and secre- 
tariat, is in a position to realize this 
objective to a high degree, and the 
recent election of Col. Mess to its 
presidency has brought him the oppor- 
tunity to put into effect the program 


FOR OUR 
ADVERTISING 
INVESTMENT” 





COL. JAMES MESS 


tnat has been long uppermost 
mind. 


in his 


Born in Dundee, Scotland and edu- 


cated there in 
ing, Col. Mess came to Canada thirty 


years ago. But even before his ar- 





The letter reproduced at the right, recently 
received from Mr. R. H. Smyth, Advertising 


Manager, Dominion Rubber Company Lim- 
ited, is an indication of how highly important 


advertisers 


JOURNAL. 


regard CANADIAN HOME 


mechanical 


OR many years, CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL has carried the 
Spring and Fall advertising campaigns of important manufac- 
turers in widely diversified industries. 


The praise given this publication by Mr. R. H. Smyth, Advertising 
Manager, Dominion Rubber Company Limited, is by no means an 


isolated case. 


We can, in fact, point with pride to many similar 


letters which we have received from firms who are equally impor- 


tant in their fields. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL has 


earned 


its 


reputation as 


‘Canada’s Favorite Woman's Magazine” by a carefully co-ordinated 
effort which is so apparent in the well planned and perfectly bal- 
anced editorial contents. 


It is this effort that makes CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL a good 


magazine to read and a good magazine in which to advertise. 


HOME JOURNAL 


73 RICHMOND ST. W 


CANADIAN 


The kal ‘ac VA man Moa Jarine 
In Over 250,000 Canadian H 


Montrea! 
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Aola.: 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


engineer- 


rival in this country he had already 
served four years as a midshipman 
in the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve under the command of the 
Marquess of Graham. In 1916 he 
married a Canadian girl, Kathleen 
Frances Osler, a relative of the re- 
nowned Sir William. In Canada he 
has continued his interest in prob- 
lems of defence and has achieved a 
long and enviable record in his Ma- 
jesty’s forces. In the Great War as 
Major he was in command of the 10th 
Canadian Machine Gun Corps; later 
he was second in command of the Can- 
adian Machine Gun Depot in England, 
and in 1918 he was given command 
of the Machine Gun Corps of Can- 
ada. Ever since then he has taken 
a keen interest in the Canadian non- 
permanent militia; he has been with 
the Canadian Machine Gun Associa- 
tion since its formation and was its 
second president. 

In the practice of his profession as 
a mechanical engineer he has won 
no small eminence, for he heads a 
number of important Canadian com- 
panies as their president and general 
manager. During the last twenty 
years his business has required him to 
make many trips across the Atlantic. 
He has been to England and Scotland 


at least ten times and six or eight 
times to the continent. While on these 
trips he repeatedly visited Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
France and northern Italy. By rea- 
son of his long association with mil- 
itary affairs he was able to contact 
officers from every part of the Em- 
pire and from their conversation gain 
a sound knowledge of the world 
forces that were operating against 
British interests. In every important 
country in western Europe, from 
first-hand observation, supplemented 
by his intimate knowledge of the mil- 
itary situation, he was able to watch 
the unfolding of international move- 
ments and correctly appraise their 
significance. 


True British Policy 


In November and December of 1933 
Col. Mess was in England and on his 
return he made some remarkably ac- 
curate predictions. In an address be- 
fore the Empire Club the following 
January he said: “Opinion, as I gath- 
ered it, definitely points to a crisis 
this coming spring and a more severe 
crisis early in 1940.” Another visit to 
England in the spring of 1939 only 
increased his certainty that war was 
impending. 
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JOINS CABINET. Hon. 
Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia, 
who has joined the enlarged Federal 
Cabinet as Minister of Naval Defense. 


Angus L. 


In the course of this address he 
enumerated seven distinct attributes 
that are the bedrock of British char- 
acter and from which may be divined 
the rationale of British policy. He 
then proceeded to reduce these at- 
tributes to a formula which would 
be expressive of the British point of 
view under all circumstances. He ar- 
rived at an aphorism precise and use- 
able, not only for an interpretation of 
british policy in the past but for a 
fuller understanding of present and 
future policy; “Determine what is in- 
evitable; pursue without rancor, at 
whatever personal sacrifice necessary, 
with all justice possible, and regard- 
less of ridicule or criticism, confident 
in the ultimate results.” 

Now that Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations are in the 
throes of the most desperate struggles 
in their history Col. Mess believes that 
the need of presenting Canadians with 
the British point of view is imperative. 
The Association will bend every ef- 
fort to secure speakers for the Can- 
adian Clubs who are the highest auth- 
orities obtainable. These speakers 
are to be available to as many clubs 
as possible; itineraries will be ar- 
ranged so that the smaller clubs will 
not be at a disadvantage with the 
larger ones, and where expenses are 
involved the costs will be distributed 
so as not to bear too heavily on the 
weaker clubs. It is also proposed to 
muke speakers available to groups of 
service clubs in towns where no Can- 
adian Club is functioning. 

ee 


THEATRE NOTES 
AILED by George Bernard Shaw 
himself as the finest actress ever 

to play the title-role of “Candida,” the 
lovely and talented Miss Peggy Wood 
will head the cast in the presentation 
of this Shavian classic at the Royal 
Alexandra for a week’s engagement 
commencing Monday evening, July 15. 
“Candida” is regarded by the critical 
authorities of the theatre as Shaw’s 
greatest comedy and one of the three 
or four plays by Shaw upon which his 
reputation rests as a playwright rather 
than a propagandist. It has been called 
“a perfect play,” is the target for 
concentrated study in university play- 
shop courses and, according to the 
dramatic pundits, will survive along 
with “St. Joan” long after other Shav- 
ian efforts are forgotten. 

Miss Peggy Wood achieved one of 
her first spectacular successes in the 
role of the sympathetic and under- 
standing woman torn between the 
high moral love of her preacher-hus- 
band and the passionate intensity of 
a visiting poet. Long one of the most 
glamorous figures on the stage, she 
is as well-known to London theatre- 
goers as she is to Broadway. A sing- 
ing star in her teens, she appeared in 
such musical successes as “Naughty 
Marietta,” “The Firefly,” “Girl of 
My Dreams” and “Maytime.” She 
progressed to legitimate drama, scor- 
ing a personal triumph in “Candida” 
in London. Since that time, her work 
has ranged from Shakespeare to mod- 
ern drawing-room comedy. Her only 
return to the musical field was the 
leading role in “Bitter-Sweet” by 
Noel Coward. 

A distinguished cast will be seen in 
support of Miss Wood. The preacher- 
husband, realistically engaged in solv- 
ing the problems of his parishioners 
but unaware of that problem which 
affects profoundly his own domestic 
happiness, will be played by Mr. Roy 
Roberts, leading man to such outstand- 
ing stars as Ethel Barrymore, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, Jane Cowl and Ina 
Claire, 


COL. C. W. G. GIBSON, whom Pre- 
mier King has cepeinces Minister of 
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ND here are a few Danish 
things which arrived the other 
day,” said the manager of one of our 
favorite gift shops. “They were sent 
out just before the British navy 
clamped on the blockade after the 
Huns marched into Denmark.” 

We picked up the finely glazed 
pieces of pottery with a feeling of 
sadness as we thought of the artists 
who had lavished pride and skill on 
their creation, and wondered what 
had become of all the little people 
in Europe whose clever hands have 
given the world so much sensitive 
beauty and happiness. 

This exquisite fish service, for in- 
stance, which was awarded a prize 
for design at the Paris Exposition. 
Plates and platter are of celadon, that 
exquisitely tender shade of willow 
green so long a cherished secret of the 
potters of ancient China. Centering 
each plate is a design of white coral 
as it grows under the sea, with a 
deeper touch of dark olive green at 
the base to lend definition. Since the 
painting is under the glaze you have 
the feeling of seeing the coral under 
water. Certainly a most distinguished 
setting for the fish course—whether 
the fish is a prize of the lord and 
master’s rod and reel, or the more 
prosaic variety from the fishmonger'’s. 

Then there’s the fruit service of 
cream porcelain banded with olive 
green with a slyly humorous peasant 
and his wheelbarrow centering each 
plate. On one he is seen wheeling his 
cargo of an apple—-so enormous it 
completely fills the barrow. In an- 
other he is bent under the weight of 
the pear he carries on his shoulders. 
Again, he is seated on the barrow 
smoking his pipe as he blandly con- 
templates a plum whose dimensions 
would stagger the imagination of even 
a Californian. 

There's the gentle rather old-fash- 
ioned charm of a fruit service with 
plates which have what are known to 
the trade as basket edges. “The Danes 
have a great feeling for their own 
wildflowers,” said our mentor, as he 
picked up one of the plates. “Any- 
one who has visited their work places 
knows the ideal conditions which the 
potters and artists enjoyed. The 
rooms are high-ceiled and flooded 
with natural light, and everyone had 
the most complete freedom. Prob- 
ably the artist who painted this fruit 
service strolled in the surrounding 
fields and picked the flowers for the 
design you see here. I remember see- 
ing a goose waddling about one of the 
studios while a sculptor modelled it 
in clay, when I was there last time.” 

Those whose fancy turns to some- 
thing more vigorous will be caught 
by the lusty charm of a luncheon serv- 
ice for eight. It’s of faience (the Eng- 
lish call it stoneware) banded with 
marroon. Each plate has a scenic de- 
sign in which little bits of Denmark 
are caught with a few strokes of gay 
color—-perhaps a house past which 
a swallow wings its way toward the 
North Sea of which a glimpse is to 
be had in the background. Some as- 
tute individual with a country house 
filled with maple furniture will fall 
on this with crows of triumph. 


Heels and Timber 


The eagle eye of Great Britain’s 
timber controller has fallen on Eng- 
lish women’s high heels, and that in- 
dividual has decided they must go to 
help conserve the country’s timber re- 
serves. Now the shoe-makers are try- 


Pre-Blockade 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 





ing to find a_ substitute for wooden 
heels. Rumor says that the girls may 
still retain their extra inches in 
height by means of shoes having heels 
made of crepe rubber. 


Furs and July 


Are you one of those forehanded 
persons who do not become complete- 
ly unnerved at the thought of re- 
modelling last year’s furs in July? 
Then here are a few advance style 
notes you may want to keep in mind: 

“The kimono sleeve is the next step 
in fur fashion,” say those who do not 
hesitate to go out on the limb of 
prophecy. 

Shoulder-lines lack much of the 
over-stuffed appearance of last sea- 
son. 

Many new mink coats have more 
flare in back and more fullness in 
front. 

Some furriers believe that the fit- 
ted dressmaker coat with very fem- 
inine details is the coming fashion in 
fur, and that we are turning away 
from the coat which is either casual 
and loose of line or strictly tailored. 

Our spies report rumors of black 
Persian lamb coats which have black 
woollen fabric trimming. A_ black 
broadcloth border about two inches 
wide, for instance, edged the tailored 
collar and front closing of one of these 
coats. Besides being decorative this 
fabric treatment has another sound 
reason to recommend it. The fabric 
helps protect the fur down the front 
edges where there is a great deal of 
wear. 


Perfume and Baths 


Delphine...would shoot a spray of 
Cing-a-Sept into the air, tell me to 
count ten and then walk through the 
vapor. The Cinqg-a-Sept is too strong, 
she said, never apply it direct but just 
walk through the ghost of it. 

..-. I’ve been kidding poor Aunt 
Hattie but I don’t think I ever take a 
bath without remembering something 
she taught me. If you turn the hot 
on first it fills the bathroom with 
steam. Let the cold run first and then 
you can let in as much hot as you like 
and not fog everything up. 

From Christopher Morley’s “Kitty 
Foyle.” 


Children's Hegira 


Almost daily ships bearing England's 
children arrive in Canadian ports. 
The passenger lists include names 
from Burke’s Peerage and Debrett, 
the names of children whose fathers 
are leaders in Britain’s arts, sciences, 
politics and business, and the names of 
many, many children whose names are 
untouched by the bright light of fame 
or exalted birth. But all share in the 
common heritage that is England’s 

Anthony, Michael, Diana, Jeremy, 
Robin, Venetia, Ann, Davina, Simon, 
Christopher they arrive in large 
school groups to carry on under the 
same masters and teachers they had 
“at home”; with capable English nan- 
nies to care for them in the homes of 
friends; sometimes with a mother; or 


alone to be met by Canadian friends or 


relations. All share in the same quiet 
but observant wonder at the strange 
trams they see on the streets, the un- 
shaded lights so astonishing to eyes ac- 
customed to Stygian blackouts, the size 
of Canadian automobiles compared to 
little English cars, the seemingly un- 


NO PARTING OF THE WAYS HERE for the shorts are made in one wit 
the blouse—a decided advantage in helping to retain a well-assembled appear- 
ance when the tennis = is a fast one. The material is white jersey, the 


little 


ttons down the front are star-shaped. 
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HERE ARE FOUR OF A SISTERHOOD, all gaily colored, all cool, all very 
brief and extremely simple for country wear. Starting at the left of the bridge, 
which overlooks the Salmon river falls on the Seigniory Club property, is Miss 
Valerie St. Laurent in a bare-knee skirt of sportlaine cloth, shirt of cherry and 


white tie silk designed by Izod of London. 


The cardigan in London tan is a 


Scotch shetland import and the knee length socks natural cotton; Miss Joan 
Patterson wears a red and white stripe play suit having the new ballerina skirt 
and bare mid-riff; Miss Madeline Gelinas comes next in tom-boy shorts and 
shirt of light weight flannel, then Miss Peggy MacMillan in bright red and 
white English gingham rompers. 
—From Morgan’s Sportswear Shop, Montreal. 


limited quantities of butter which 
they spread sparingly on bread, the 
word “gas” instead of petrol, Can- 
adian plumbing, the large open lawns 
in front of the houses, Canadian dis- 
tances, voices with unfamiliar inton- 
ations. 

Canadians and English taking part 
in this strange hegira of the children 
are much too preoccupied with the 
more immediate problems of adjusting 
themselves one to the other to give 
the future much careful thought. 

They are content to leave that to 
fate and the historians. 


Handle With Care 


The slithery fluid lines of silk jer- 
sey frocks are so becoming they have 
endeared themselves to ail women 
who can boast of moderately good 
figure proportions. But with all its 


charm jersey is not perfect. It is 
as temperamental as an opera star 
of the Nineties and demands almost 
as much cherishing as a baby panda. 
It requires extremely careful dry 
cleaning for the material has a ten- 
dency to pull every which way. It 
stretches out of all proportion. Un- 
even hemlines, enlarged waistlines and 
added length of skirt is the result un- 
less the dress is carefully measured 
before being dumped into the clean- 
ing fluid. It’s a fine headache to the 
dry cleaner. However, any reliable 
dry cleaning firm is able to take all 
this in its stride and send your pet 
home looking as good as new. 

Probably the dress will be packed 
in a box and not hung on a hanger 
because the weight of the material 
tends to drag the dress down. It’s an 
excellent idea to leave it there until 
it is to be worn. 


South American Way 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


NE of the direct results of the up- 

roar in Europe is the loss of 
French style leadership, and this con- 
tinent’s designers suddenly have found 
themselves very much on their own. 
In searching about for new sources of 
inspiration they have developed a 
keen interest in the clothes and cus- 
toms of the countries of South 
America and more and more of the 
glossy paper fashion magazines are 
making their readers aware of the 
national costumes worn in these Latin 
countries. 

Some of the results of this new and 
fervid interest is seen in the comeback 
of the cape—inspired by the huasos, 
Chilean cowboys, who wear their 
ponchos sweeping from the shoulders 
as they ride to town. The ponchos are 
brilliant flaming scarlet of rough cloth 
woven from llama wool. Aprons have 
come up from Chile where the peons 
working in the fields wear them over 
shorts. The hat with the dramatic rol- 
led brim is the result of some fashion 
scout’s admiration for the huaso’s 
rolling felt sombrero. 


In Peru shawls are tied about the 
shoulders or are used as a sort of 
ambulant cradle to carry an infant on 
its mother’s back. Here, the infants 
are left in their prams but it’s the 
same flowered challis shawl, worn for 
evening, or to swing on after tennis. 

The gaucho’s baggy bombachas with 
broad sash of multi-colored wool at 
the waist inspire new trouser fashions. 
His coin-covered belt is borrowed for 
a lounging suit. The tassels on his 
garters are appropriated for lapel 
ornaments. Cactus-printed shirts in 
weird putty-pink, dirndl skirts of 
Santiago stripes, are some of the lat- 
est things in beachwear. As for even- 
ing you'll float in flounced organdies 
like the one worn by the gaucho’s girl 
friend when she dances the paso doble 

if the fashion people have their way. 
And they usually do. 


Lash Flash 


Everyone is aware, or ought to be 
by now, of the special care needed by 
the hair in the summertime. But how 
many realize that the eyelashes should 
share in the same kindly protection? 

To encourage eyelash growth there 
is nothing more praiseworthy than the 
use of eyelash grower every night. 
Also nightly brushing makes lashes 
not only longer, but stronger, while a 
spiral brush trains them to curl up- 
ward. Get a small comb for separat- 
ing and making the most of thin 
lashes, and use a special curler to in- 
duce that bland wide-eyed sweep. 
Mascara will make the most of their 
length, especially if they are light at 
the tip. Try the effect of two shades, 
such as brown, with green or blue 
tips. The result, we promise, won't 
look as weird as it seems when 
described on paper. 


Rule the Waves 


Has your hair reached that unsatis- 
factory stage that indicates a perman- 
ent wave is imminent? Then it’s well 
to remember that Steps should be 
taken immediately if your pride is to 


be justified when you emerge triumph- 
antly from the hairdresser’s in all the 
glory of a crop of brand-new curls. 
All the preliminary pampering—scalp 
treatments and brushing—will add to 
your smug satisfaction in the finished 
result, for a healthy crop of hair is 
almost a guarantee of a_ successful 
permanent wave. 

You may be tempted to think you 
haven’t time to brush it, or your wave 
is too carefully set to be disturbed. 
If so, regular oil-and-scalp treatments 
are essential. Ask for a non-alkaline 
shampoo, and insist on two test curls 
being given before the whole head is 
waved. Be firm about setting lotion 
too much makes the hair stiff, and 
later solidifies to look like dandruff. 
Go to a good hairdresser— inexpensive 
hairdressers can not afford to use the 
best materials, so your hair suffers. 
If your hair is white, or soft, or “dif- 
ficult,” find out about the methods 
especially adapted to these types. One, 
for instance, is used with an oily solu- 
tion and thus reconditions and waves 
simultaneously. 


Arctic Rescue 


Speaking of permanents, it is pos- 
sible to have ringlets of a sort even 
though your address may be as remote 
from a beauty salon as Igloo Avenue, 
Somewhere-At-The-North-Pole. Some 
shops have for sale a permanent wave 
kit containing a solution and some 
special curlers. You dampen the hair 
with the solution, wind it on the 
curlers, and then hope for the best. 
As we haven’t seen the finished result 
of one of these home jobs, we are un- 
able to report on it. Of course, a per- 
manent wave requires the hand of a 
professional hairdresser to “set” it 
into presentable shape. But that’s 
your problem if you insist on living 
at the North Pole. 





SIR HENRY DRAYTON, Mrs. H. G. Stapells, Miss Nora Drayton and Mr. H. ; . 
G. Stapells, K.C., all of Toronto, are seen together at Elbow Beach, Bermuda, the remainder of the season at St. 


where the Stapells have been staying. 


28 years ago, a powdered chemical compound 
was introduced which took all the messy work 
out of cleaning toilets. Sani-Flush has been used 
for more than a quarter-century, and it is still 
the easiest and best known way to keep toilets 
clean and sanitary. 

Just sprinkle in a little of this odorless powder 
twice a week. The porcelain glistens. Even the 
hidden trap is cleaned. Sani-Flush cannot injure 
plumbing connections. (Also effective for clean- 
ing out automobile radiators.) See directions on 


can. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware and syndi- 
cate stores. 15c and 30c sizes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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UP IN THE FRONT RANKS for summer are these two bathing suits snapped 
by the falls on the Salmon river on the Seigniory Club property in the Province 
of Quebec. Left, Miss Mary Porter in the very new water velva suit in aqua 
tone; right, Miss Madeline Gelinas wears a white satin lastex princess style 
suit having plume print in bright blue. 
—Morgan’s Sports Wear Shop, Montreal. 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Laird, 
Westmount. Dr. Whitby recently suc- 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Richardson of ceeded Sir Gilbert Morgan as director 
South Carolina, are spending the of government research laboratories 
summer at their lakes below Murray in England. 
Bay and at Murray Bay, where they Miss Mary MacIntosh, daughter of 
have taken the cottage owned by Mr. Sir Harry MacIntosh, is expected to 
John Coffin, of New York. arrive in Toronto from England, and 
Lady Boynton of London, England, will spend the war period with Mr 
has arrived in Canada from Nassau, and Mrs. H. C. Barber 
and is spending the summer at the Mrs. H. Lovat Dickson and _ her 
Manoir Richelieu. small son, Jonathan, arrived recently 
Senator Lorne C. Webster of Mont- in Montreal from England, and are 
real, who has been staying at the the guests of Mrs. Dickson’s parents 
Royal Muskoka Hotel, Lake Ros- Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brodie 
seau, has left to take up his duties Mrs. E. L. M. Burns and Miss Mary 
in Ottawa. Burns, who recently arrived from 
Her Royal Highness, Princess England, are the guests of the form- 
Alice, Countess of Athlone, has as er’s cousin, Mrs. Moore McNaughton 
her guests at Rideau Hall, Ottawa, in Montreal, and later will take up 
for the duration of the war, her 


TRAVELERS 


residence in Toronto 


daughter, Lady May Abel Smith and Mr. Barry Ryan has arrived in 

her three children, who arrived in Montreal from New York to spend 

Canada recently. the summer with his mother, Mrs 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Ewart and S. Tack Ryan 

their young son, Malcolm, have re- Mrs. D’Arcy McGee of Ottawa, is 


turned to Ottawa from the Royal 
Muskoka Hotel, Lake Rosseau. 

Mrs. Stafford Whitby and_ het 
daughter, Philada, have arrived in 
Montreal from 


spending some time at her summer 
home in Muskoka 

Miss Peggy Crowfoot, who has been 
Staying with her parents, the Very 
England and are Rev. the Dean of Quebec and Mrs. 
A. H ‘rowfoot, has left Quebec to 
spend the summer at Camp Minnen- 
ing, Ontario 

Mrs. A. E 
England, is spending the summer at 
the Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Monro Grier were in 
Toronto last week-end to meet Mrs 


Worswick, of London 


Grier's ittle granddaughter, Miss 
Donna Bradbrooke, who has just ar- 
rived from England 


Lady Dunn has arrived from Eng 
land accompanied by her daughter, 
Lady Patricia de Bendern, and her 
small daughter, the Countess Car- 
oline de Bendern, and by Sir James 
Dunn's grandchildren, Miss Serena 
Dunn and Miss Nell Dunn, daughters 
of Mr. Philip and Lady Mary Dunn, 
and Master Jenkinson. Sir 
James Dunn, who has been in Canada 
for some time joined them in Mont- 
real before they all left for Metis 
Beach to spend the summer at the 
Boule Rock Hotel 

Admiral and Mrs. H. A. Wiley, of 
Washington, are occupying their cot 
tage at Murray Bay for the summer 

The Hon. Mrs. J. R. Ballantyne 
with Miss Linda and Master Michael 
Ballantyne, of Montreal, are spending 


Robin 


Andrews-by-the-Sea, N.B. 







Clear,Soothe 
TIRED™ EYES 


Only TWO DROPS of this eye specialist's 
formula are needed to SOOTHE and 
REFRESH dull, tired eyes .. . Its special 
EXCLUSIVE ingredient quickly CLEARS 
eyes red and inflamed *(from late hours, 
fatigue, driving, overindulgence, etc.). 


Thousands prefer stainless, sanitary, 
safe EVE-GENE, because it is quickly 
EFFECTIVE in making EYES FEEL 
GOOD. WASH your eyes with 
EYE-GENE today. On sale at 

drug, department and ten- 

cent stores. 


Gene APProves 


USE 


Good Housekeeping JR 
Bureau 


EYE-GENE 


GOURAUD 


gives a flower-like 
complexion for this 
important occasion. 
Will not disappoint. 
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Club 
Meeting 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNES 


ee hurried out into the school 
¥“ yard carrying the minute book and 
the big bag of work. She looked 
round for the other club members. 
Ruth and Edna stood by the volley 
ball net talking to Dick. Janet made 
a little face at sight of Dick but she 
passed close to the girls, calling, 

“Come on. It’s time to go.” 

“In a minute,” Ruth answered with- 
out looking round. Janet paused un- 
‘ertainly. The girls went on talking, 
paying no attention to her. At every 
remark Dick made they laughed ex- 
travagantly. Janet looked for the 
other members. The meeting was at 
Verna’s house today and she could not 
see Verna anywhere. She must have 
hurried on home and be waiting im- 
patiently for them to come. The sec- 
retary, at any rate, ought to be there 
in good time. 

“T’m 
for 
only called carelessly. 

“All right. We'll be along.” 

Janet knocked at the Clark’s door. 
She at least was on time. Heavy steps 
came through the hall instead of light, 
running ones and Mrs. Clark opened 
the door. 

“Hello, Janet. Verna isn’t home yet. 
Do you want to wait?” 

“Isn't she here? Why, it’s our club 
I thought 

Mrs. Clark laughed her big, shaking 
laugh your meeting 
here? I don’t believe Vera mentioned 
it If she did I forgot all about it. 
Go on up to her room if you want to. 
She'll soon be here.” 

Why, Janet thought dazedly as she 
climbed the stairs, she had sent out 
neat little notices early last week. 
When the club was to meet at her 
house, her mother was busy for days 
before hand cleaning her room, bak- 
ing cookies and cocoanut cake. The 
Clarks different, that was all, 
she told herself hastily. Some people 
forgot things more easily than others. 
It wasn’t that Mrs. Clark didn’t think 
the club was important. 

Verna had a lovely big room with 
a satin bedspread and a dressing table 
with long pink flounces. Janet 
down and looked fixedly at the dress- 
ing table, pretending it was her own. 
After a moment she tiptoed over and 
sat on the pink-cushioned stool. She 
pushed her short hair behind her ears 
how she would look when she 
was grown up. The front door banged 
open 

Janet hurriedly got out her bag and 
began to lay out the work on the bed. 
Verna, Ruth and Edna came upstairs 
together, talking very fast. 

“He took my _ kerchief, 
imagine? That blue one and he won't 
give it back. Of course he’s awfully 
good looking. My sister took him for 
a high school boy 5 


She waited 
her but Ruth 


on, Ruth.” 
them to accompany 


going 


meeting 


“Goodness, is 


were 


sat 


to see 


can you 


_ stopped talking as they came 
into the before the 
lovely Janet 
felt as up as anyone else. But 
the moment the other girls entered 
the room, she felt small again and re- 
membered that she was the youngest 
girl in the entire eighth grade. The 
teacher thought it remarkable that a 
girl just twelve and such a small girl 
not only keep up with the 
others but keep ahead of them. Most 
of the girls fourteen and Edna 
was fifteen. With them Janet’s youth 
did not seem such an advantage. 
“Well, I we'd better start,” 
Verna said, throwing off her cardigan. 
“What do 


room Sitting 


pink dressing table, had 


grown 


should 


were 


guess 


Verna was the president. 
we have to do today?” 
“T'll read the Janet said, 
wishing the girls would sit down and 
listen. “On Friday the Clover Crochet 
Club met at the home of Edna Pierce. 
The president called the meeting to 
order F 
Can't we sk 
demanded It 


same.’ 


minutes,” 


that 


always 


stuff?” 
sounds 


Ruth 

the 
minutes,” Janet 
wrote it all out.” 
read it,” the president pro- 
vning. “Take the weight 
off you Edna.’ 

Janet read rapidly. After 
refreshments very kindly served 
by Mrs. Pierce and the meeting ad- 
ourned she hurried on “now the 
roll call, Verna 

Good gosh 

ith 


here 


They always read 
protested I 
Let 


nounced 


her 
yay 
r feet, 
“delicious 


were 


kid 
all 


use your eyes, 
exclaimed tartly ‘We're 
but and Lucile.” 

Janet tried not to notice her. ‘Joan 
ind Lucile told me they had to work 
Egyptian project,” she said 
with dignity 

Ruth laughed loudly 
what they told you! That’s a good 
one They went to the Excelsior to 

Wings of Midnight’.” 

‘Oh, no they didn’t! Lucile said she 
hadn't started her project and she 
wanted ' 

That laughing glance 
tween Verna and Ruth. 

“All right, have it your own way,” 
tuth = = said She was still smiling 
“What's next?” 

Edna looked at the work laid out on 
the bed. ‘“Here’s my baby’s mitten,” 
she laughed. “It’s so dirty you can't 
tell if it started out to be pink or blue 
Will you look at this belt with clothes- 
pins on it? What’s the idea of felt 
clothespins?”" 


Joan 


at their 


“Oh, is that 


see 


passed be- 


Verna 
“They're men 


aren't 
cheerfully 


“Those 
answered 


clothespins,” 


Peasants.” 


SATURDAY 


“Better hurry if ya wanna finish, 


“They look very nice,” Janet told 
her encouragingly. 
“They look 
Verna said calmly. 


holder? 


perfectly awful,” 
“Whose is that pot 
The stuffing’s coming out.” 


*~VERYONE knew to whom the 

baby’s sacque belonged. Janet’s 
mother had taught her to make it. It 
was beautifully crocheted, very clean 
and nearly finished. It had been in- 
tended that the sacque and mittens 
should make up a set but they ap- 
peared now to be made out of quite 
different materials. 

“We can't start work yet,” Janet 
said firmly. She had been thinking of 
leaving out this part of the meeting 
but if she left it out, no one else would 
remember. What was a constitution 
for, if you didn’t follow it? Her face 
felt very hot but she said sturdily, 
“About our fine for slang + 

Ruth groaned. “Skip it. We haven't 
been talking slang.” 

Janet stared at the bed and went on 
steadily, “Verna said ‘Take the weight 


ANNIVERSARY 


SO LONG the days, so far the year 
& 
ago, 
came 
queen, 
Ambassadors 
From out 
liberty 
And leadership is law, to reaffirm 
Our common ancient heritage of faith 
That truth is more than cunning- 
ness of mind 
fellowship is 
might. 
You moved among us freely, being 
free, 
kindly, 
kind, 
Yet greatly, 
regard 
rights and 
needing not 
The pomp of pageantry or clank of 
arms. 
mark your majesty. 

And now in turn 
gladly go to you 'neath banners 
writ 

With names of 
The Somme, 
To venture by your 
dark 
Where 
wilfulness 
Is on the 
hope 
Our hearts have 
to maintain 
liberties of 
won 


You to us, a British king and 
cf high humanity 


those isles where life is 


And stronger far than 


And being kind and of our 


being great in royal 


For righteousness and 


To 
We 


Ypres, Vimy and 


side 


out in the 


cries distress, and raging 


loot, high headed in the 


still the courage 


The man that courage 
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off your feet’ and Ruth said ‘Gosh’ and 
‘kid’ ~ 

‘*Take the weight off your feet!’ 
That isn’t slang. That’s what you do 
when you sit down.” 

“It's slang.” 

“Who ever started this fine for 
slang, anyway? Janet did because she 
never uses any.” 

“I did not! We all voted for it. 
in the constitution.” 

“All right, all right.” Verna 
Ruth handed over their pennies 

“And I thought maybe we could 
fine people if they don't come to the 
meetings. Joan's missed four and 
Lucile two and it doesn’t seem That 
is, we have to do the work : 

“We've got enough fines. Anyway 
we can't fine them when they aren’t 
here.” 

“Maybe,” Janet suggested gravely, 
“maybe we could tell them if they 
miss so many meetings we'll vote them 
out of the club.” 

“Why bother?” Edna asked. ‘Joan's 
out now.” She went to the window 
and looked up and down the street. 

“Oh no, she’s always had an excuse,” 
Janet insisted 

The smiling 
other three 


It’s 


and 


look 
Janet 


the 
her 


went round 
picked up 
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a dust storm!” 
—By Bert Bushell. 


Ma,—here comes 


sacque and began to crochet rapidly. 
She felt a pricking under her eyelids. 

“Goodness, I don’t know what to put 
on this belt now,” Verna sighed, drop- 
ping it across her knees. “I’ve got 
some green felt. How do you make 
peasant trees?” 

“These things are never going to 
get done. What did we ever start all 
this muck for?” 

“Don’t answer, don’t say a word,” 
Janet whispered imploringly to her- 
self. But she knew it was no use. 
She was secretary, the work was her 
responsibility. “They’re for our 
bazaar,” she said in a small, tight 
voice. ‘To make money for the fund 
for crippled children. We voted P 

“Well, nobody with eyes in his head 
would buy stuff like this. Anyway it 
won't be done.” 

“We could work 
work on mine.” 

“We tried that. 
lost mine.” 

“Girls,” Mrs. Clark exclaimed from 
the doorway. “I put out some stuff for 
you on the kitchen table. Help your- 
selves. I’m going out.” 


on it at home. I 


That was how I 


A TALL frosty bottle of ginger ale, 
4 a big tin of pineapple juice, a 
package of cheese crackers and a plate 
of cookies. Store cookies. Janet 
thought how her mother set the table 
with her best china and hand-made 
doilies. It hadn‘t taken Mrs. Clark two 
minutes to lay out these things. Yet 
they tasted wonderfully good. 

When they went upstairs again, 
Janet set to work at her crocheting. 
The other girls, first one, then another, 
kept going to the window. Suddenly 
there were loud voices outside and 
Janet got up to look. Dick and three 
other big boys were playing catch. 
Janet felt her nerves flinch at sight of 
them. Big boys were dreadful, if only 
she never had to see another of them. 
They invented horrible ways of teasing 
her so that she would walk half a mile 
out of her way to avoid passing one of 
them. Of course they teased the other 
girls too, even more, perhaps, than 
they teased her. But when they 
poured glue on Verna’s braids she 
only laughed, and Ruth, when Dick 
put a live toad in her school bag, had 
just picked it out and slipped it into 
his desk. The boys too smiled that 
strange smile when they looked at 
her. She felt the girls watching her 
and exclaimed briskly, 

“What on earth are those boys play- 
ing there for? They don't live around 
here.” 

“T guess because it’s a blind street,’ 
Ruth said. ‘There isn’t much traffic.” 
She began to laugh and Verna and 
Edna laughed too. Janet made up a 
polite smile and bent to her work. 

“Well, I'd better give this belt a 
whirl,” Verna said in a queer voice 
full of laughter, almost of exultation. 
She picked up the felt, cut a green dab 
and glued it beside a tan clothespin. 

“Your tree’s smaller’n your man,” 
Edna gurgled. 

“That’s the peasant of it. 
getting along, Edna?” 

“Hi-yo!"” they heard, very 
Dick’s deep, man’s voice, 
Clover!” 

Verna jumped up, dropping her belt 
on the floor. “Come on, play ball!” 
she cried. 

Edna and Ruth plunged down the 
stairs. Verna stopped in the door- 
way. “Come on, Janet. You come too.’ 

“Where you going?” Janet demand- 
ed sharply. 

“Come on 
ball.” 

“No, thank you.” 


How you 


loud, in 
“Hi-yo, 


We're going to play 


JANET saw the three girls running, 
. jumping for the ball, laughing to 
the boys. She held her head and back 
very stiff. With hasty, fumbling move- 
ments she folded all the work into her 
bag, closed the minute book and put 
on her sweater. If only she could go 
out by the back door and avoid passing 
them She walked rapidly across 
the verandah and down the steps. One 
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of the girls called her name but she 
pretended not to hear. She could 
hardly make her feet move fast 
enough. Her eyes stared straight 
ahead. Dick, chasing the ball ran past 
her and shouted, 

“Hi-yo, Clover!” 

She took no notice. Her face 
very hot and as stiff as leather. 

After she had turned a corner, she 
walked more slowly. Her mother must 
not imagine that the meeting had 
broken up earlier than usual. A 
breath of coolness threaded through 
the bitterness of her thoughts. Sup- 
pose the girls were rough and silly 
and liked to play with boys and made 
fun of her and wouldn’t do their 
work. Who stood first in the class, 
who had been chosen to write the 
class history? 

Janet swung the bulky work bag. 


felt 


The crippled children needed help 
even if the girls were too lazy to give 
it. After supper she would rip out 
those dingy shapeless mittens, wash 
the wool and start them over. Her 
fingers had been burning to get at 
them. She gave a little skip as she 
walked. Maybe she could put a flounce 
on that old stand in her room to make 
a dressing table like Verna’s. 
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